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DEMOCRACY 


By GEORGE S. BENSON, President, Harding College, Searcy, Ark. 


(Eighteenth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATAHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


S A student of history, and as one 
who has traveled .around the 
world, I am fully persuaded that Amer- 
ica has the best form of government, 
has the best distribution of wealth, and 
has the finest living conditions which 
any country in the world has ever en- 
joyed. It is only in America that men 
of moderate circumstances could think 
of owning an automobile, a telephone, 
and a radio. Our American system of 
free enterprise has achieved the most 
effective mass production, and has pro- 
vided the best conditions for labor ever 
known, 

Striking characteristics of the Amer- 
ican way have always included: 1) 
Freedom of individual enterprise. 2) 
The hope of enjoying earned profits 
from individual enterprise. 3) A de- 
termination on the part of the masses 
to be economically independent. 4) 
Appreciation for hard work. 5) Con- 
sideration of the welfare of others. 

The measure of our prosperity is il- 
lustrated in the fact that while we have 
only seven per cent of the world’s 
population, we have 32 per cent of the 
world’s railway mileage, 44 per cent 
of the world’s radios, 76 per cent of 
the world’s automobiles, and 50 per 
cent of the world’s wealth. 

America is today, however, facing 
the greatest crisis in her national his- 
tory—a crisis which may prove more 
serious than that which ushered in the 
Dark Ages. Just when we have a stag- 
gering national debt growing larger 
year by year; just when-we have de- 
stroyed the economic morale of mil- 
lions of our people through poorly 
managed relief projects; and just when 
excessive taxes have reduced the mo- 
rale of our business leaders, we sud- 
denly awake to find ourselves at the 
very ‘brink of history’s greatest war. 

Huge defense expenditures, which a 
few years ago we would have thought 
impossible, are being piled upon rec- 
ord non-defense expenditures. The real 
question is this: Can we possibly con- 
tinue our huge relief measures, our 
record farm program, a record non- 
defense budget, finance this most ex- 
pensive of all wars, and maintain our 
financial structure? And if our finan- 


cial structure fails; can we preserve ° 


American democracy? 

The immediate action of this nation 
will determine whether or not we have 
any hope at all. If we continue with 
the present trend it means inflation, 
socialism, and dictatorship. It means 
goodbye to the freedom and the pros- 
perity to which our people have be- 
come accustomed. Our financial struc- 
ture cannot stand the strain cf our 
present spending program. 

One form of inflation is already here. 
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About a 20 per cent increase in the 
prices of many fundamental raw ma- 
terials has already occurred. The con- 
tinuous parade of strikes being settled 
with increased” wages will continue 
that upward trend of prices. But this 
is not the form of infiation I fear most. 
| fear devaluation of the dollar. 

Mr. Jesse Jones already anticipates 
a Federal debt of $90,000,000,000. He 
will probably be compelled to increase 
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that estimate from time to time. \ 
also have $20 billion of governj.;) 
debts, not Federal. This huge de; 
piled on top of our all-time-re, 
non-defense spending, which we s}). 
no inclination to curtail, will lik, 
bring our financial structure tun!) 
to the ground. 

Again, I warn that if our fina: 
structure fails, American demo 
will also fail. 


N view of the revolutionary s; 
prominent in our world of to 

and in view of known socialistic 
communistic activities in our 
country, I am sure that you realiz« 
absolute necessity of protecting 
financial system in such a way a: 
avoid heavy inflation during the » 
or immediately thereafter. 

There is only one way to avoid 
flation: Pay for the war as we xg: 
just as far as possible and thus ay 
heavy indebtedness and heavy taxa 
over a long period following the 

There are just two ways to ac 
plish that end: 1) Collect more t 
now. 2) Economize now in nm 
fense expenditures, 

Can we collect more taxes 1 
Yes. Nationalism is high, indust 
are active, and incomes are high. }: 
ple will pay high taxes much e: 
than at any other time. 

Can we economize on non-defens 
expenditures? Yes, indeed. Nat 
wide economy is possible, and is 
perative. 

Public officials of the United States 
and the general public will have | 
economize to the nth degree for th: 
salvation of American democracy. | 
they will do it only when they ar 
convinced of three things: 1) Econ: 
is essential to the preservatio 
America. 2) All people are joini: 
the effort. 3) The Federal Govern 
will lead the way. 

Every family must be encourage: 
practice thrift and economy. (C« 
and State expenditures must be 
brought to a minimum. The Federal 
Government which has so effective! 
led the way in developing a spendth: 
psychology which has affected th: 
lire population of the nation mus! 
mediately face about and set a! 
ample of stern economy. 


ft 


America is at the crossroads 
If we are too selfish to reduce 
defense expenditures, and to adop! 4 
policy of thrift and economy, t! 
is inflation, socialism, and dic! 
ship. It is goodbye to our Ame! 
way! If, on the other hand, w: 
enough vision to endure any té 
rary inconvenience, and e! 
Americanism to make every pos 
sacrifice in paring to the bone all ! 
defense expenditures, then we ca 
dure any crisis, and we will pres‘ 
to our posterity our freedom and « 
democracy—the American Way. 
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U. S. POPULATION— 


American Man Power Approaches its Zenith 


NCLE SAM now has a family of 

131,669,275 — of whites, blacks, 

yellows, reds and browns, big and dit- 
tle, male and female, in jail and out. 

That is according to the last official 
decennial count of 1940. But since the 
stork comes every 14 seconds and the 
undertaker drops around every 23 sec- 
onds, that total number is changing 
from minute to minute. After all, the 
main point is not how many we are 
it any given tick of the clock, but 
whether the population is on thé up- 
vrade or downgrade. The big question 
is: How are we growing? 

4 population figure hides as many 
surprises as a magician’s silk hat. In 
the old days, the general attitude was 
the bigger the better, for it meant 
more fighting men. But around 1800 
Rev. Thomas R. Malthus threw a scare 
into the civilized world by publishing 
in array of figures and arguments to 
show that population increased in a2 
seometrical, food in an arithmetical 
ratio; that without restraint popula- 
tion doubled every 25 years, and that 
starvation was ahead. The only thing 
to check this tendency, as he saw if, 
was vice, and things like war, plague, 
famine and diseases. That started the 
economists on the subject. They soon 
disproved Malthus, but the more they 
dug the more they found. Now the 
study of population has become a 
wide, deep and interesting science full 
‘f startling theories and facts. 

In 1940 the United States completed 
its 16th census, one having been taken 
ery 10 years, beginning in 1790, as 


INCREASE IN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


OME ASE FOR ewer 





required by the Constitution. The first 
was largely a count of noses to decide 
Congressional representation. The 
last census provides “the most exhaus- 
tive assemblage of facts ever compiled 
on the population, resources, business 
and occupational activities of the 
United States.” According to Dr. Ver- 
gil D.Reed, Acting Director of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, the 1940 census required 
110,000 enumerators, who made nearly 
82,000,000 direct contacts and com- 
piled nearly four billion separate facts. 
The cost was over $53,000,000. 

The following table, compiled by 
the Census Bureau, shows what the 
population was found to be on each of 
the 16 occasions Uncle Sam’s enumer- 
ators stepped out to count. It also 
shows the percentage of increase of 
each enumeration. 


Increase Over 
Preceding Census 


Census Year Population Per Cent 
1790 3,929,214 ~- 
1800 5,308,483 35.1 
1810 7,239,881 36.4 
1820 9,638,453 33.1 
1830 12,866,020 33.5 
1840 17,069,453 32.7 
1850 23,191,876 35.9 
1860 31,443,321 35.6 
1870 39,818,449 26.6 
1880 50,155,783 26.0 
1890 62,947,714 25.5 
1900 75,994,575 20.7 
1910 91,972,266 21.0 
1920 105,710,620 14.9 
1930 122,775,046 16.1 
1940 131,669,275 7.2 


The 1940 total of 131,669,275 per- 
sons is made up of 66,183,163 males 
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1930 TO 1940 


BASED ON FINAL FIGURES 





Department of Commerce Map Showing 1930-40 Increase in Population 
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and 65,486,112 females; of 118,213,287 
white and 13,455,988 non-whites. The 
median age for both sexes and all races 
is now 28.9, as compared with 26.4 
in 1930. (The median age is that age 
which divides the population into two 
equal groups, one-half being older 
than the median and one-half younger.) 

Among the outstanding facts reveal- 
ed by a study of the census figures is 
that, as a nation, we are getting older 
—a gain of 2.5 years in median age in 
a decade; that growth is slowing 
down; that we shall soon have more 
women than men; that non-whites are 
increasing at a faster rate than whites, 
and that the population is shifting 
from the country to the cities—espec- 
ially to the suburban areas. 

It is a grim fact that but for the de- 
crease in the national death rate (from 
17.6 per 1,000 persons in 1900 to less 
than 11 in 1933) the deaths in 1940 
would have exceeded the births and, 
without immigration, the population 
would have already reached its peak. 
That peak, it now appears, will be 
reached in 20 or 30 years, when it 
will be about 145,000,000. In fact, the 
Bureau sees a peak in men of military 
age (20 to 34) reached in 1950, when 
they will number about 17,972,000 as 
compared with 16,256,000 in 1940. 

One important fact which enabled 
the experts to forecast these results is 
that the birth rate has dropped more 
than the death ,rate. For instance, the 
1915 rate of 25 babies per 1,000 has 
dropped to 17. The size of the average 
family has decreased from 4.1 in 1930 
to 3.8 now. And, for the first time in 
the history of the nation, the emi- 
grants in the last 10-year period out- 
numbered the immigrants, decreasing 
our foreign population by 46,518. 

The shift of the population from 
farm to city and vice versa has been 
an outstanding and important feature 
of the United States since the first 
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census classified 95 per cent as rural. 
Today the rural-farm population is 
only some 30,000,000 out of the 131,- 
000,000, and only 23 per cent of our 
people are actually supported by the 
farms. The rural-farm class was the 
only one to decrease in number in the 
last decade—by 6,437. But, on the oth- 
er hand, the rural-nonfarm population 
increased by nearly 3,500,000. 

The following table prepared by the 
Census Bureau divides the population 
into urban and rural, and subdivides 
the latter into rural-nonfarm and ru- 
ral-farm. The changes between 1930 
and 1940 are shown not only for each 
class, but for whites and non-whites 
of each class. 


Population Increase 1930-1940 
1940 


Color and Area Number Per Cent 

ALL CLASSES 

Total 131,669,275 8,894,229 7.2 
Urban 74,423,702 5,468,879 7.9 
Rural 57,245,573 3,425,350 6.4 

Nonfarm 27,094,497 3,431,787 14.5 

Farm 30,151,076 —§,437 ~- 
WHITE 

Total 118,21%287 7,926,547 7.2 
Urban 67,971,799 4,411,766 6.9 
Rural 50,241,488 3,514,781 75 

Nonfarm 24,827,499 3,327,037 15.5 

Farm 25,413,988 187,744 0.7 
NON-WHITE 

Total 13,455,988 967,682 7.7 
Urban 6,451,903 1,057,113 19.6 
Rural 7,004,085 —89,431 -1.3 

Nonfarm 2,266,998 104,750 4.8 

Farm 4,737,087 -194,181 -3.9 


This increase in the rural-nonfarm 
class is, according to the Bureau, “a 
significantly different pattern of 
growth.” Good roads and cheap auto- 
mobiles have led many city-dwellers 
to make their homes in the country, or 
suburban areas, where they have been 
joined by retired businessmen and re- 
tired farmers. It was noted that this 
class contained the largest proportion 
of persons 65 years of age and over, 
both in 1930 and 1940, the proportion 
increasing between those dates from 
6.6 per cent to 7.2 per cent. 

The growth of the urban population 
in the last 10 years declined steeply— 
from the lead, with 27.3 per cent in 
1930, to 7.9 per cent in 1940. The latter 
figure is only slightly above the per- 
centage of growth for the whole coun- 
try (7.2). The rural-farm population, 
on the other hand, actually declined in 
numbers, but less than one per cent. 
A greater flow from cotintry to city 
would have taken place but for the 
depression, which reduced job oppor- 
tunities in cities and held the popula- 
tion on the farms in spite of continued 
technological improvements and de- 
population of large farm areas in the 
Dust Bowl. It is significant that the 
farm population is the youngest group. 
Its percentage of persons under 20 was 
42.8, while for the urban and the ru- 
ral-nonfarm groups the corresponding 
figures were 30.3 and 37. 

Another feature of our changing 
population—a feature full of wonder 
and mystery—is that women are 
steadily gaining over men, at the rate 
of nearly 100,000 a year. In a few 
more years the females will be in a 
majority, as in most of the older na- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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President: “Arm Our Ships” 


Revelation of the sinking of the sev- 
enth American ship, the tanker J. C. 
White, by Axis submarines 450 miles 
off the Brazilian coast, apparently has- 
tened President Roosevelt’s decision 
to ask Congress to authorize immedi- 
ate arming of American merchant ves- 
sels. In his outspoken message to the 
legislators, in which he flayed Hitler 
and Nazi aggression anew, the Pres- 
ident asked specifically for immediate 
repeal of Section 6 of the Neutrality 
Act and urged that they give early sec- 
ondary attention to removing restric- 
lions on the operation of our vessels 
into so-called combat areas. 

“It is time for this country to stop 
playing into Hitler’s hands, and to un- 
shackle our:own,” the President as- 
serted. “The arming of our ships is a 
matter of immediate mecessity and ex- 


\y 
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Taylor Obtained Important Information 


treme urgency. It is not more impor- 
tant than some other crippling pro- 
visions of the present act, but-anxiety 
for the safety of our crews and of the 
almost priceless goods that are within 
the holds of our ships, leads me to 
recommend that you... strike the 
prohibition from the statute 
books.” 

As to combat zone restrictions, the 
President described them as a barrier 
to free commerce “of definite assist- 
ance to the aggressors.” In effect, he 
said, “we are inviting their control 
of the seas by keeping our ships out of 
the ports of our friends.” But, he 
warned, “we will not let Hitler pre- 
scribe the waters of the world on 
which our ships may travel.” And he 
added: “nor should we be forced to 
masquerade American-owned ships be- 
hind the flags of our sister republics.” 

Before submitting his recommenda- 
tions to Congress, the President had 
held two long White House confer- 
ences with Congressional] leaders, 





Democrats and Republicans (see pa: 
5). Congressional opponents annou: 

ed their intention “to oppose in ev: 

way any amendment to the Neutrali: 
Act,” but House leaders hoped to pa 
repeal of Section 6 within a week. 

As discussion of the controver: 
Russian religious question, introduc: 
recently by the President’s refere: 
to the Soviet constitution, continu: 
the White House disclosed that \\ 
Averell Harriman, head of the U. § 
mission to Moscow, had been instru 
ed to take up the subject with the Ru 
sian government. It was also reported 
that the President had sounded 
the Pope on this subject through | 
special envoy to the Vatican, Myron ( 
Taylor. But upon his return to Wa 
ington Mr. Taylor merely stated that 
he had obtained information of | 
“utmost importance.” 

Meanwhile, much speculation 
caused by the release in Berlin of th: 
approximate text of a letter the Pr: 
ident had sent to Josef Stalin by Ch: 
man Harriman of the Moscow miss: 

The main change the Germans ma 

in the wording was to alter the salut 

tion from “My dear Mr. Stalin” to “) 

dear friend Stalin,” apparently 
propaganda purposes. The WI! 
House, releasing the real text of t! 
letter, seemed to share with the pu! 
lic mystification on how the Germ: 
learned what was in it. 

To keep the public informed on G: 
ernmental activity, especially the «: 
fense program, the President approv: 
the creation of a new agency—O!! 
of Facts and Figures — within 
Civilian Defense Administrat 


Defense: Plane Rate Up 


September figures for military air- 
plane production gave _ satisfacti: 
The total was 1,914, an increase of 6! 
over August—in spite of the sho! 
month and the Labor Day holiday, and 
of the further fact that emphasis was 
on heavy bombers through British 
quest. An OPM official predicted 
rate of 2,500 a month by the end of t! 
year, since “we are definitely over th: 
hump.” But even at the present ra! 
the year’s production will exceed ! 
400 OPM Director Knudsen’s early ¢: 
timate of 1,800. Plane productio: 
September of last year was only 7!- 

Following this production 
nouncement, SPAB, with the conc: 
rence of the War Department 
OPM, approved a domestic airlin¢ 
pansion program which would | 
vide 288 new passenger planes in | 
18 months following Jan. 1. There : 
between 300 and 350 commer 
planes now in operation, and the « 
erating companies say they have | 
turn down more passengers than th: 
haul. But the new planes, each c: 
able of carrying 28 persons, must ! 
made with strong floors and wit 
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t Herblock in The Lynchburg News 


Watching the Tides of Battle 


a floors so as to be available for Army 
u r Navy transports in case of need. 
Other developments in the defense 
ture included: 
e SPAB decreed that no new con- 
the struction, Federal, state or private, 
re ill be allowed to use vital defense 
hi iterial unless SPAB deems the work 
SI , be in the interest of defense or 
ni sublic health and safety. 
lu e Budget Director Smith estimated 
, it defense spending will reach two 
illions a month by next spring. 
* Many soldiers of the 1st Army in 
i t ineuvers in South Carolina were 
pul vercome by the unusual October heat. 
e Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
senthau announced plans for borrow- 
g something more than $1,000,000,- 
\) for defense work—the biggest bor- 
ving since 1937, 


th Ra 
P Congress: Neutrality, Aid 


\fter receiving a special message 
from the President giving Administra- 
nn recommendations for revision of 
he Neutrality Act (see page 4), legis- 
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a ition permitting the arming of U. S. 
art Merchant ships was introduced in 
: Congress—by Chairman Tom Connal- 
+ of the Senate Foreign Relations 
} mmittee and by Chairman Sol 
ted om of the House Foreign Affairs 
of th mmittee. Despite considerable op- 


i ition, Speaker Rayburn predicted 


3 passage within a week. 
+ While waiting for the President’s 
1 utrality Act proposals, House com- 
| y ttees had worked on the Price Con- 
gt 1 and new Lease-Lend bills. The 
age tter was reported out by the House 
= /propriations Committee, which not 
ly approved the $5,985,000,000 meas- 
a , but asked for a sufficient flow of 
¥ ir goods to assure the Axis’ defeat. 
wy ‘eanwhile, both houses had complet- 
i | action on the long-delayed property- 
ert izure measure which would author- 
ie the President to requisition equip- 
ie ent for national defense—with pay- 
—— ent of “just and fair compensation. 
-" On the price control measure, the 
ust iain battle in the Banking Committee 


‘till raged around the inclusion of 
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wages anu farm products. Labor lead- 
ers opposed wage regulation and farm 
spokesmen prepared to ask 120 instead 
of 110 per cent of parity. A faction of 
the committee, led by Repr. Gore of 
Tennessee, announced that they would 
offer a bill to support the Baruch plan 
of freezing all commodity prices, 
wages and rents, including farm prices 
at parity, at their levels as of the week 
of Oct. 6-12. An echo of Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s ill-received six per cent 
profit plan was seen in the bill of 
Chairman Vinson of the Naval Affairs 
Committee to put a seven per cent 
profit limit on all defense and lease- 
lend contracts. 


=| 
Courts: Meeting, Ruling 


With traditional dignity, the fall 
term of the United States Supreme 
Court was opened last week. Present 
for the occasion was a large audience, 
including many notables, which noted 
the fact that “the nine old men” are 
not so old now—averaging only 56. 
And no longer is even a sprig of beard 
in evidence. 

First to speak was Associate Justice 
Roberts, 66, who announced that Har- 
lan F. Stone had been appointed and 
confirmed Chief Justice to succeed 
Charles E. Hughes, retired. Chief Just- 
ice Stone then announced the appoir 
ment as Associate Justices_of Robert 
H. Jackson, former Attorney General, 
and James F. Byrnes, former Senator 
from South Carolina. The new Chief 
Justice then read a tribute to the late 
Associate Justice Louis Brandeis, who 
had died the day before, and there- 
upon the august court adjourned out of 
respect to him. Seven members of the 
Court have been appointed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt since 1937, who also 
appointed Justice Stone Chief Justice. 
Not since Washington named _ the 
members of the first Supreme Court 
has any President named so many. 

Meanwhile, history was made in 
New York when Federal Judge F. G. 





Acme 


Justices Byrnes and Jackson 


Caffey ruled on the Government’s 
action to dissolve Alcoa—the giant 
Aluminum Company of America, It 
was one of the longest court trials of 
record, begun in 1938, and two years 
were spent in taking testimony. More 
than six days were occupied by the 
Judge in reading his decision, 

More important than the time ele- 
ment was the emphatic ruling that the 
Government had failed to prove any 
of its monopoly charges against the 
Company and its 48 co-defendants, 
and was entitled to “no relief” in its 
anti-trust suit under the Sherman Act. 
Ruling separately on 12 branches of 
Alcoa’s activity, Judge Caffey said that 
whatever control the Company main- 
tained was due to its own initiative 
and not because it drove competitors 
from business or used unfair practices. 
Testimony showed, he declared, that 
30 other concerns were engaged in the 
manufacture of aluminum utensils, 
and that some had been so engaged 
for 30 years. As to the “conspiracy” 
aspect of the case, the Judge stated he 


‘found “no proper evidence” that the 


Company had been a party to actions 
of European cartels, that the oldest 
agreement made with European coun- 
tries terminated 45 years ago, and the 
youngest 26 years ago. 

But the Company is not secure in its 
great victory. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold, head. of the 
anti-trust division of the Justice De- 
partment, announced that an appeal 
would be taken to the Supreme Court 
as soon as possible. 


FA 
Labor: Pledge, Policy 


High note of the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
at Seattle was a pledge of full support 


of the national defense program. 
There are “no isolationists” in the 
AFL, declared President William 
Green. He was speaking to 600 dele- 


gates representing an all-time high 
membership of 4,569,056. A speech by 
Secretary of Labor Perkins and a mes- 
sage from President Roosevelt urged 
suppression of strikes and peace in la- 
bor ranks, which, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
“would be a patriotic step toward the 
creation of true national unity.” 

Another matter which threatened to 
widen the breach between the rival la- 
bor organizations was the disclosure 
that Sidney Hillman, labor director in 
the OPM, and a member of CIO, had 
given the AFL exclusive rights to all 
defense construction work as a means 
of keeping peace in the industry. This 
monopolistic policy was disclosed 
when a bid on a Detroit housing proj- 
ect, lowest by $400,000, was held up 
because the firm used CIO labor and 
prefabricating methods. A furor re- 
sulted, and the subject was quickly 
taken up by a Senate investigating 
committee, where sharp criticism was 
voiced. The Justice Department was 
asked for a ruling. 


















































































Russia: Gigantic Operations 


Back from the Russian front to open 
the third Winter Relief campaign of 
the war, Adolf Hitler made a speech 
asserting German victory, promising 
new great victories, and addiag a cau- 
tious “if this war lasts much longer.” 

Once again he explained to Germany 
why he had attacked Russia. First he 
had only beaten a scheming Stalin to 
the draw. Second, with a hostile Rus- 
sia at his rear, “A decision in the West 
with England which would have con- 
tained the whole German Luftwaffe 
was no longer possible.” 

Without naming America, he scoffed 
at our production. While America 
planned and talked of billions for 
arms, “we do not talk of capital but 
of labor, and we place this labor 100 
per cent in this service.” In fact, Hit- 
ler added, Germany had so much mu- 
nitions that he had been able to close 
down some arms plants while “putting 


the whole Continent to our service.” 


Hitler gave the big news of his 
speech in the first few paragraphs. He 
revealed that for 48 hours “an opera- 
tion of gigantic proportions is in pro- 
gress, which will help smash the en- 
emy in the East.” He did not explain 
how this jibed with a later statement 
that “this enemy is already broken 
and will never rise again.” But he did 
apologize that “we had no idea how 
gigantic” Russia’s preparations were. 

The operations of which Hitler 
spoke included a huge double assault 
—a pincer attack toward Moscow, and 
a drive past Crimea, which threatened 
to flank the whole Donets industrial 
basin. On the center, striking north 


and south of Smolensk, the German 
attack in one week reached Vyazma, 
130 miles from Moscow, and smashed 


Ray in The Kansas City Star 
“The Enemy is Already Broken” 
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at Orel, 220 miles southwest. ‘The 
{ussians fought back with sullen fury. 
Said spokesman S, A. Lozovsky: “We 
are mobilizing the entire nation to 
meet this new_assault. Hitler seeks to 
achieve a major success before winter 
sets in.” On the south, the Germans 
claimed to have reached Mariupol, on 
the way to Rostov, great Sea of Azov 
port at the mouth of the Don River. 





. .. Conquered Europe 


® In Oslo, Reichs Commissioner for 
Norway, Josef Terboven, gave Nor- 
wegians an ultimatum to join the “new 
order” or starve. Blinking the fact 
that Germany had-stolen most of Nor- 
way’s food and had recently com- 
mandeered all woolen blankets, Ter- 
boven pointed out that Germany had 
shipped 55,000 tons of grain to feed 
Norway—which supplies will be cut 
off if Norwegians remain uncoopera- 
tive. “Germany is not concerned if 
several thousand, or tens of thousands 
of Norwegians starve,” said Terboven. 
He warned that if Norway did not 
take to the “new order” she would be 
wiped out as a state. 

e Reinhardt Heydrich, Gestapo 
trouble shooter and new Reichs Pro- 
tector for Bohemia-Moravia, has re- 
portedly executed 141 Czechs since 
taking ovér the job of quelling unrest 
in this part of Czecho-Slovakia. 

@ In Paris, the child death rate has 
increased 45 per cent over pre-war 
normal, Vichy says. Children are suf- 
fering from “armistice skinniness.” In 
unoccupied France, Chief of State 
Marshal. Petain commuted the death 
sentence of Paul Collette, would-be 
assassin of Pierre Laval, to life im- 
prisonment. 


e Germany is reported to have 
three divisions of troops, including 


cne full mechanized division with air 
support, in Yugoslavia to suppress the 
rebellious Serbs. Serb guerrillas, 
holding an estimated 650 German sol- 
diers as prisoners, have reportedly 
threatened to execute one in retalia- 
tion for every Yugoslav executed. 





... Prisoners: No Exchange 


In the port of Newhaven, Britain, 
103 wounded German war prisoners 
waited aboard a hospital ship, bril- 
liantly lit in the blackout. Twice they 
had been all ready to sail for home; 
twice they had been delayed. Finally, 
as hope ran high, they were carried 
back off the transport. On the other 
side of the Channel, wounded British 
prisoners were likewise disappointed. 

The British believed that the Ger- 
mans had agreed to an exchange of 
prisoners, arranged through American 
and Swiss good offices, under the Gen- 
eva Convention which specified an 
exchange “regardless of rank or num- 
ber.” The British naturally held fewer 
prisoners than the Germans. Germany, 
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Curtin Formed a Labor Government 






in last-minute radio communicati 
insisted on even-up exchange, with 
non-military German prisoners throw 
in. Britons complained of Germa 
“breach of faith.” Germany complai! 
ed of “scandalous” British conduct. 












..« Pacific: Tense Time 

In Japan unsold silk was piling 
at the rate of 600 bales a day. Japan: 
were irritated because nothing bhai 
come of American -Japanese talks 
Even conservative newspapers wer 
remarking that it was 40 days sinc: 
Premier Prince Konoye sent his Jette: 
to President Roosevelt, 70 since th: 
freezing of Japanese funds and tl 
beginning of the Russo-German war. 

Exclaimed the newspaper Miyako 
in an editorial entitled “What Are We 
Waiting For?”: “Japan is sitting still, 
spending her stock of resources, whil 
the British-Americans are gaining i 
the Pacific.” Japanese were demand 
ing action. 

Japan was getting some action 
China. After being foré€d to with 
draw for the third time after an as 
sault on Changsha, the Japanese Arm) 
struck again in northern Honan Pro\ 
ince and captured Chengchow, imp: 
tant rail center. 

Another world event in the Pac 
was Australia’s change of governm< 
After Premier Robert Menzies 
forced out during an _ intra - part) 
squabble a month ago, new Premic! 
Arthur Fadden’s union governmé 
representing business and ranchi 
interests, held only a one-vote mar¢) 
in parliament over John Curtin’s La 
bor party. When Curtin objected to 
Fadden’s new budget for its compu! 
sory loans, taxation down to ! 
pounds and “illiberal” treatment 
service men, two independents crossed 
the party line to vote down the g0\ 
ernment budget. 

It was a “no confidence” vote that 
threw out Fadden and installed Curt! 
as Premier of a Labor cabinet. Pren 
ier Curtin promised to “earry on the 
war wholeheartedly” because it “i? 
volves the interest of labor more than 
any other class.” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Farm Outlook 


In spite of the big increases in farm 
production, farm prices and farm in- 
come for 1941, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment scans the horizon and predicts 
even greater things for the farmers in 
1942. 

Durjng the month ending Sept. 15 
last, prices of farm products averaged 
13 per cent higher than a year ago, and 
stood at the highest level since 1930. 
The farm commodity price index rose 
eight points to 139 per cent of the 
1909-1914 average—that “parity pe- 
riod.” At the same time, the level of 
prices paid by farmers rose 11 points 
during the year, to 133 per cent of that 
parity period, leaving the farmer a dis- 
tinct advantage. In fact, for the first 
time in 21 years “farm product prices 
exceeded the average of prices paid, 
interest and taxes.” Which means 
something on the profit side. As an ex- 
ample in money figures, it was report- 
ed that cash for farm marketings and 
Government payments in August to- 
taled $1,114,000,000, as compared with 
5749,000,000 in August last year. 

But Secretary Wickard’s economists 
ee no peak reached yet. With a con- 
sumer demand strengthened by a 48 
per cent increase in the income of in- 
dustrial workers, and increased Gov- 
ernment buying of food, including an 
order for more than a billion dollars’ 
worth for the British, they say the 
farmer faces the best economic out- 
look “in many years.” They point to 
the “biggest food production program 
n our nation’s history,” and to new 

roduction goals for milk, cheese, 
eggs, meat, vegetables and other foods 
in 1942. And this high production aim 
seen favored by an abundance of 
feed for stock this winter. 
\AA experts expect greater produc- 


tion of fats and oils, especially of food 
and soap fats; more meat and milk, 
because of a Jarger number of cows 
and pigs, and over four billion dozens 
of eggs. Vegetable growers are Said to 
be “in good outlook position” with 
larger acreages expected of potatoes, 
sweet potatoes and truck crops and 
with generally higher prices in pros- 
pect. Domestic consumption of cotton 
was said to have a favorable outlook, 
and the prospects of tobacco growers 
“materially improved,” but there is 
enough wheat on hand for two years. 





Highway Transportation 

A young industrial giant in our 
midst is highway transportation. At 
its present stage of growth, the Petro- 
leum Institute states that it provides 
6,705,000 jobs; that it furnishes about 
one out of every five dollars in the 
nation’s payrolls, and that it contrib- 
utes one of every seven dollars in 
taxes collected in the United States. 
Those taxes in 1940 amounted to $1,- 
802,748,000. 

The activities producing these fig- 
ures include petroleum refining, autos, 
parts, tires, etc.; motor vehicle servic- 
ing and sales; road work; truck and 
bus drivers, and other workers. The 
201 bus companies of the country op- 
erated 141,300 buses in 1940 and trans- 
ported nearly 4,800,000,000 passengers, 
which reflects the fact that a rapidly 
increasing number of Americans are 
using the highways every day on their 
way to and from work. The traffic 
gain on local and suburban routes in 
the year was close to 40 per cent. 

This growing form of transporta- 
tion has been a financial boon to the 
states and has brought great conveni- 
ences to farmers. In the last 10 years 
more than 10 billion dollars have been 





Acme 


Typical Highway Scene: A Caravan of Trucks Taking Food to a Hungry City 


biles and parts. 


Meat Institute. 
was in beef—nine per cent. 


Random Statistics 


SURVEY of more than 440,000 

Farm Security Administration 
borrowers shows that they increas- 
ed their average net income from 
$480 in the year before receiving 
loans to $650 during the 1949 crop 
year. The net worth of these farm 
families increased an average of 21 
per cent @ More than 310 
tons of live bees were shipped by 
Railway Express from seven South- 
ern states east of the Mississippi in 
April, May and June. ‘There are 
5,000 bees to the pound. Shipments 
were 20 per cent smaller than the 
previous year because many bec- 
keeping Canadian men are in the 
army... @ Asacar grows older, 
the American Petroleum Institute 
says, the ainount of necessity driv- 
ing to which it is devoted i. e., driv- 
ing on business, etc., increases. In 
its first two years a car’s necessity 
driving amounts to 55 per cent. 
By the time a car reaches nine years, 
in the second or third hand stage, 
necessity driving is 61 per cent of 
the total, 


paid to the states in gasoline taxes and 
registration fees, while the number of 
farms on hard-surfaced roads have in- 
creased from 9.4 per cent to 18.8 per 
cent—just doubled. 
Benefits from this new and vigorous 
industry have even gone to the rail- 
roads, it is asserted. 
roads were paid $232,000,000 for car- 
rying petroleum products. In addi- 
tion, it was pointed out, the railroads 
derived an additional $275,000,000 in 
revenue for hauling sand, gravel and 
other road-building material, automo- 
Such is the progress 
of the business that rolls on rubber. 


Briefs 


@ Meat production and consump- 
tion this year will surpass all records, 
according to a report to the American 
The largest increase 


~ ore 


G Buying “to beat the tax” in the 
week before the new rates became op- 
erative reached Christmas levels. 
increase over the whole country above 
the corresponding week of 1940 was 
estimated at from 23 to 33 per cent. 
Demand was heaviest for cosmetics, 
furs, jewelry, sporting goods, etc. 


@ In these days of growing figures 
even our foreign trade shows an in- 
crease. For the month of July exports 
were $354,649,000—a gain of some $38,- 
000,000 over July of last year, Imports 
were $277,847,000—a gain of more 
than $45,000,000. Lend-lease material 
British countries accounted for 
much of the exports. Imports were in- 
creased from all trade regions except 
Europe. 


q@ Like everything else, turkeys have 
gone up—to make Thanksgiving feasts 
more costly this year. 
ment figures indicate about 33,553,000 
birds on feed, with farm prices 17 to 
18 cents, and wholesale dressed market 
prices ranging from 21 to 24 cents. 


In 1940 the rail- 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 

George Sylvester Viereck, German- 
born American citizen and pro-Nazi 
publicist, was indicted by a District of 
Columbia Federal grand jury on five 
charges of withholding information in 
his registration with the State Depart- 
ment as a German agent. Viereck was 
charged with financing groups which 
used the frank of isolationist Con- 
gressmen to mail out propaganda. . 
@ Because its men are finding jobs, 
the CCC will close 200 more camps by 
November, or a total of 600 since April, 
and will turn back $47,000,000 into the 
Treasury, says James McEntee, Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps director .. . 
e In its biggest financial operation 
since the World War, the Treasury is 
borrowing up to $1,250,000,000 . 
The American Federation of Teachers 
has adopted an amendment to its con- 
stitution which prohibits Nazis, Fas- 
cists or Communists from membership 
...» ® Sales of gasoline to filling sta- 
tions in 17 Eastern states and the Dis- 
trict are running 13.1 per cent below 
the July 18 base week ... © Wendell 
Willkie, introducing British Ambassa- 
dor Lord Halifax at a Republican Club 
dinner in New York, urged the G. O. P. 
to take the lead in repealing the Neu- 
trality Act. 


DEFENSE 


Gov. Joseph B. Poindexter of Hawaii 
has signed an M-Day bill giving him 
25 semi-dictatorial powers in event of 
an emergency. The law appropriates 
$500,000 for defense construction .. . 
@ Lieut. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, com- 
manding the ist Army, told it as it 
opened maneuvers in North Carolina 
that “force and force alone will save 
us in this national crisis” .@ Asa 
result of test Navy advertising cam- 
paigns in three states, Indiana, Iowa 
and Missouri, naval recruits had by 
September increased almost four times 
over the May totals. Newspaper ad- 
vertising for recruits has now been 
extended to 16 states... ¢@ Taking a 
tip from some factories, the Norfolk 
Navy Yard has set the construction of 
the 35,000-ton battleship Alabama to 


music. From now until her launching \ 


in February, the workmen will work 
to six daily concerts of recorded mu- 
sic—hot, sweet and corny... @ De- 
fenses of the East Coast are being 
tested with a week’s “air raids.” 


7 * 


AMERICAS 

Meeting with the joint Argentine- 
Brazil- U. S. mediation commission, 
representatives of Ecuador and Peru 
agreed to withdraw their troops from 
a demilitarized buffer zone between 
the two countries, and cease hostil- 
ities ...@ Secretary Morgenthau re- 
ports U. S. will sign a currency stabili- 
zation agreement with Mexico. We will 
undertake to peg the peso, buy more 
Mexican silver, furnish a stabilization 





Poinier in The Detroit Free Press 


Who Said There Was a Drought? 


loan of $30,000,000 and a-credit of $30,- 
000,000 for road and railroad construc- 
tion... @ When Dr. Arnulfo Arias, dic- 
tatorial, pro-totalitarian president of 
Panama, left the country for Cuba, his 
government was overthrown in a 
bloodless coup, and Minister of Gov- 
ernment Ricardo de La Guardia elect- 
ed president. The cabinet considered 
repeal of Arias’s decree that Ameri- 
can-owned ships sailing under the 
Panamanian flag could not be armed. 


* 7 . 


PEOPLE 
After six days atop 1,280-foot Devil’s 
Tower, Wyo., a sheer column of rock 
onto which he had parachuted to win 
a $50 bet, 30-year-old daredevil George 
Hopkins was rescued by eight expert 
mountain-climbers. The first things 
he wanted were a shave and haircut 
. © Flying Cadet Richard Wright, 


International 


Devil’s Tower Was Hopkins’ Retreat 





PATHFINDER 


cousin of Wilbur and Orville W right, 
is seeking to earn his wings at th, 
Army Air School near Montgomer 
Ala.—where the Wright Brothers 0; 
operated a flying school ...e T), 
Windsors will spend a week in Ba!! 
more, the Duchess’s home town, . 
their way back to the Bahamas fr. 
the Duke’s Canadian ranch ... « 
While his damaged Coast Guard plan: 
which had brushed a tree top nm 
Hackensack, N. J., flew through {)}, 
fog to a possible crash landing 
Philadelphia, the only nearby airp 
with good visibility, Treasury Sec: 
tary Henry Morgenthau calmly r« 
a book. After the plane skidded to 
ground loop stop, he just as calm): 
took the next transport to LaGuardia 
Field, New York... @ After having 
been lost eight days on Mt. Chocorua, 
N. H., Pamela Hollingsworth, fi: 
year-old daughter of a Lowell, Ma 
business man, was found by C. C. ( 
boys. Physicians and woodsmen alik. 
were amazed that she suffered nothing 
worse than frostbite, though the te: 
perature had sometimes fallen as low 
as 20 degrees... @ Louis D. Brandeis, 
former Supreme Court Justice why 
died aged 84, left an estate of $3,20\)- 
000. After bequests to his widow, two 
daughters, and several others, the ju: 
ist left the bulk of his estate to Survey 
Associates to promote civil liberties 
and workers’ education, to the Un 
versity of Louisville, Ky., in the city 
of his birth, and to the Zionist move- 
ment. 


* 7 * 


FOREIGN 


The Chinese have retaken Ichang, 
gateway to the upper Yangtze, and 
long Japan’s closest approach to 
Chungking ...@ After long haggling 
Germany won a partial diplomatic vi: 
tory in Turkey when the Turks agreed 
to deliver chromium to Germany 
1943, when their trade agreement with 
Britain expires. Germany will begi 
immediate delivery of war materia! 
to Turkey ...@ In the Far East, Air 
Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, 
British commander, returned to Si! 
apore after a conference with Amer- 
ican civilian and defense officials i! 
Manila, P. I. 


* 7 * 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


The National Broadcasting Co 
pany and Columbia’  Broadcastins 
System have agreed on terms for 
eight-year contract with ASC° 
(American Society of Composers, A 
thors and Publishers), whose mu 
has been off the air since January. T! 
networks, however, will continue 
support Broadcast Music Ine., th 
own venture... ® An announced Ia 
off of 20,000 men at Henry Ford’s |): 
troit plants, caused by the lag betwe« 
decreased auto production and larg 
scale plane production, was reduced t 
5,600 men after conferences betwe' 
Ford and the United Auto Workers . .. 
e Uncle Sam is now our biggest insu 
ance salesman. Under a year-old law 
the Veterans’ Administration has r¢ 


ceived applications for $2,077,416,0"' 
worth of insurance from service me”. 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
GIVES GRAND SMOKING 
SERVICE ALL 'ROUND— 
EASY PACKING, FREE, 
EVEN DRAWING — AND 
P.A’S RICH- 
TASTING, WITHOUT 
TONGUE-BITE. 
iTS MULDER! 


50 pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 


handy tin of Prince Albert 


‘eynolds Tobacco Lompany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WCE AUBERT \ 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


GIVE ME 
THAT PRINCE ALBERT 
SMOOTH-ROLLIN, | 

TROUBLE-FREE CRIMP 
CuT FOR FAST SHAPING— 
NO THINNING—NO BULGING. 

P.A. STAYS PUT=- MAKES 

GOOD, FULL ENDS, AND 
THAT RA. TASTE-RICHNESS 

COMES THROUGH 


7 fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every handy tin of Prince Albert 


@ In recent laboratory “smoking 
bowl’’ tests, Prince Albert burned 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested —coolest of all! 
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BLIMPS— 


Lighter-Than-Air Craft in National Defense 


AN’S first powered flight was not 

in an airplane but in an airship, 
a dirigible balloon. Constructed in 
1852 by: Henri Giffard, a French in- 
ventor, the 145-foot airship was driven 
by a three-horsepower steam engine. 
Under favorable conditions it could 
attain a speed of five miles an hour. 

This is a fact remembered with a 
good deal of pride by the few men in 
the Army and Navy’s lighter-than-air 
services. Another is that no vessel hav- 
ing a blimp convoy was ever molested 
by submarines during the First World 
War. U-boat commanders had a 
healthy respect for blimps, and gave 
them a wide berth. 

These facts once again became im- 
portant when the President ordered 
the Navy to protect our historic policy 
of freedom of the seas. German sub- 
marines have already at- 
tacked American ships on 
the high seas between the 
United States and Iceland. 
With revision or repeal of 
the Neutrality Act in the 
offing, U-boat attacks are 
coming closer to us and 
bolder. Though the United 
States has had some spec- 
tacular bad luck with 
lighter-than-air craft, with 
these possibilities looming 
up, the Navy recalled the 
blimps’ World War record. 
As a result, a few weeks 
ago the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company deliver- 
ed to Captain Charles E. 
Rosendahl, at the Navy’s 
Lakehurst, N. J., lighter- 
than-air station the K-3, 
first of a series of 48 blimps 
now authorized. Captain Rosendahl] has 
worked long and hard for his special- 
ty, the airship (see p. 13). Now, be- 
sides new blimps, the Navy is plan- 
ning new bases at South Weymouth, 
Mass., and Elizabeth City, N. C. 

There are three general types of 
lighter-than-air ships, the rigid, semi- 
rigid and non-rigid.t The Navy’s new 
K-3 is of the third type. Indeed, the 
popular name “blimp” is derived from 
the British World War designation, 
B-limp, ‘which distinguished the limp, 
or non-rigid type from the rigid. (The 
huge German airship Hindenburg, 
which burned at Lakehurst in 1937, 
was rigid.) 

Only a handful of airships have 


* been built since the First World War, 


and then only about 70 were built be- 
fore the Armistice. Consequently, 
there has not been as much research 
on them as on airplanes. But Good- 
year and men like Capt. Rosendahl did 


tSome airship authorities divide them into only 
two types, the pressure airship and the rigid airship. 
The pressure ship, which includes both the non-rigid 
and the semi-rigid, maintains its shape and with- 
stands the stresses and strains of flight because of 
the internal pressure of the lifting gas. The rigid, 
of course, is shaped by its internal structure, over 
which the fabric is stretched like a skin. 


not write “finis” to their thinking 
when the Army and Navy grew cold to 
blimps. As a resuit, definite progress 
in design and performance has been 
made since 1919. 

The typical World War blimp was 
a converted airplane fuselage with an 
open cockpit, slung beneath a sharply- 
pointed cigar-shaped bag. It could fly 
up to 447 miles an hour, cruise for 900 
miles with a crew of three. Car and 
bag had to be widely separated, lest 
engine sparks ignite the hydrogen gas. 

The modern K-design has 400,000 
cubic feet of lifting gas, compared to 
80,000 cubic feet in the early B-type. 
The bag is blunter, fatter, tear-drop- 
ped for streamlining. Since the gas 
used is non-inflammable helium, the 
car can be faired into the bag. The 
K-3 can make almost 80 miles an hour, 





Navy’s Newest Blimp, the “K-3,” Moored at Lakehurst Station 


has a cruising radius of 2,000 miles, 
and is an expeditionary ship, not han- 
gar-bound. It has ample living quar- 
ters for a crew of six. Lighter metals 
and stouter fabrics have given it a 33 
per cent increase in strength-to-weight 
ratio over the old B’s. 

The blimp’s usefulness is found in 
the things it can do which an airplane 
cannot. An airplane is a dynamic 
craft, deriving its lifting-power from 
velocity alone. An airship is aerostatic; 
filled with gas, it has inherent buoy- 
ancy. In protecting convoys, a blimp 
can run at slow speeds, hovering over 
the convoy. Spotting a submarine— 
and in clear weather blimp crews 
have sometimes seen them as far as 
90 feet below the ocean surface—it can 


“stop dead in mid-air to loose bombs 


or depth charges. Blimps can hardly 
be expected to fight off planes, but in 
the waters which they would patrol 
enemy planes would be few. 

And blimps .are stout. They can 
stand up to storms of almost hurricane 
violence. With their slow cruising 
speed, they can fly blind through fogs, 
and can get below the ceiling in all but 
the worst kind of weather, With mod- 
ern mooring masts around which they 


PATHFINDER 


can swivel] in windy weather, blim); 
can be based outside, need go int, 
hangars only for check-ups and +, 
pairs. With modern mobile and te} 
scopic mooring masts, a blimp stat 
can be set up almost anywhere a try; 
can go, if there is sufficient clear: 
area. Mooring masts have even be 
set on ships, so that a blimp can ref 
at sea. The Navy has even perfec! 
techniques by which airships are 
abled to land on water to pick up f 
supplies, ballast or men, while rid 
to a sea anchor. 

The record of the blimps during 
First World-War wads really a rema 
able one. British non-rigid ships a): 
covered 2,245,000 miles during the w.: 
almost as many as the big Germ, 
Zeppelins. Some German ships logg+ 
tremendous mileage. The L-59 mad: 
2,000-mile flight from Bulgaria ac: 
Egypt and the Sahara, heading fv ; 
German East Africa, with 13 tons of 
ammunition and medical supplic: 
When almost there, it was advised thx: 
the colony had fallen; so it turned fo: 
home without landing o: 
refueling, making a j 
ney of 4,225 miles in \ 
hours. 

The late Rear Admi 
W. A. Moffett, when Chic! 
of the Bureau of Aeron: 
tics, once testified bef: 
the House Naval Affa 
Committee: “During t 
World War, as far as w: 
know, no convoy was ev: 
attacked by a submarin: 
when guarded by an a 
ship. During the 17 mont! 
prior to the Armistic 
British airships sighted 4) y 
submarines and succes: i 
fully attacked 27 of the 3 
they convoyed 2,000 su: ; 
face vessels and carried 
out over 9,000 anti-su! 
marine patrols; and fro 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 11, 1918, there were onl) 
nine days in which these airships 
could not fly because of bad weath« 

“From the war diaries of submari) 
commanders,” Admiral Moffett co: 
tinued, “it can be seen that the fear 
the airship entertained by the subma 
ine applied to both British and G: 
man services. That this fear was just 
fied is amply proved by a number 0! 
cases such as that of the British E-!* 
which was sighted and bombed b: 
Zeppelin while lying in 70 feet 
water.” : 

Before the current blimp prog! 
got under way, the Navy had some 
qualified blimp officers. It was tra 
ing six officers and six cadets ¢4 
year, plus a class of 50 enlisted n 
With 48 blimps coming up, the p! 
gram is expanding. Goodyear its: 
has more than 20 pilots in its orga 
ization, most of whom are reserve Of! 
cers, plus more than 125 radiome 
meteorologists, mechanics and rigg¢! 
It also maintains an active school 
student pilots and technicians. An: 
today, the blimps based at Lakehur: 
are regularly patrolling thousands 0! 
miles of coastal waters, the area whe! 
vital coastal shipping is concentrate’ 
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Charles Emery Rosendahl 


EMEMBER .the Akron? the Ma- 

con? the Hindenburg? These ill- 
starred lighter-than-air craft made 
hanner head-lines several years ago 
shen the Akron found a watery grave 
in the Atlantic, the Macon in the Pa- 
ific, and the Hindenburg was con- 
sumed by its own hydrogen. Now air- 
ships are again in the news. Up at 
"akehurst, N. J., naval air station, the 
first of the 48 non-rigid airships au- 
thorized by Congress is ready for trial 
tests. Lakehurst’s dirigible - minded 
rews look with pride upon the new 
ship, hope the other 47 yet to be built 
vill soon be hovering over the shore 
lines of both coasts. 

But especially exultant over the new 
10,000 cubic foot K-3 is Capt. Charles 
Emery Rosendahl, U. S. N., America’s 
foremost authority on lighter-than-air 
craft. Although he has been in and 
seen airship wrecks, he believes fer- 
vently that the airship has a place 
imong U. S. naval units, and has been 
telling the world so for 18 years. 

Just who is this naval LTA man? 
He is a Chicagoan by birth, but for 

ost of his 49 years he has been 
home”—when he’s home—at Cle- 
burne, Tex. He is a 1914 graduate of 
he U. S. Naval Academy, and during 
the war served with troop convoys 
ind destroyers, strictly a naval man, 
with never an eye cast skyward. 

Then, in the early part of 1923, 
while he was putting in a stretch as 
instructor at the U. S. Naval Academy, 
i call came for volunteers at Lake- 
hurst, the new lighter-than-air naval 
base. The rigid airship USS Shenan- 
loah had just been completed, and the 
USS Los Angeles was soon to take its 
place beside the Shenandoah. So the 
Navy was in need of additional per- 
onnel and, following the time-hon- 
red tradition of U. S. officers, Capt. 
Kosendahl, then a young lieutenant, 
volunteered. 

He reported for duty at Lakehurst 
in April of that year, and was desig- 

ited a naval aviator (airship) in No- 
ember, 1924. A year later he became 
the navigator of the already obsolete 

henandoah. The Shenandoah was 
\merica’s first real attempt to con- 
struct and operate this type of aircraft 
ind, says Capt. Rosendahl, “was un- 
loubtedly as successful as any first 


ubmarine or airplane.” At any rate, | 


the outmoded airship cracked up near 
\va, Ohio, in a turbulent storm Sept. 
!, 1925. Capt. Rosendahl] was the only 
enior officer to escape with his life, 
id 14 of the crew were killed. 

The loss of the Shenandoah was 
eenly felt by the American public, 
nd when the Akron, on which Capt. 
‘\osendahl was commanding officer at 


) 


ihe time she was placed in commission, 


in October, 1931, and the Macon both 


crumpled up, with loss of life; many 


a 
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Rosendahl, the Nation’s No. 1 LTA Man 


Americans felt it was high time to cal! 
a halt to airship construction. 

Not so Capt. Rosendahl. He went 
abroad to study the construction of 
German and English airships. In 1929 
he was a guest of Captain Hugo Eck- 
ener of the Graf Zeppelin during the 
world cruise. 

But the airship was just redeeming 
itself in the eyes of the public when, 
on May 6, 1937, the Hindenburg sud- 
denly burst into flames and became a 
charred ruin, while being moored at 
Lakehurst. Capt. Rosendahl was in 
command of Lakehurst at the time,and 
was deeply affected by the loss of the 
world’s most successful airship. 


AS the gas-filled bag worthy of 

further experimentation? He 
decided to analyze the loss of every 
airship to prove to himself and the 
public that LTA craft construction 
was not a lost cause. He wrote a high- 
ly informative book, What About the 
Airship? in 1937, making it a succes- 
sor to his first study, Up Ship. He has 
written a number of articles and pre- 
sented countless speeches in defense 
of airships. 

Rosendahl has proof, which has 
been officially accepted, that the dirig- 
ible is perhaps the best means known 
in searching out lurking submarines 
along the coastline and in spotting 
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mine fields. The airship is excellent 
for off-shore patrol work because it is 
unaffected by any but the worst 
weather, can move at low speed or 
hover over an object, move backward, 
and stay aloft 50 hours without re- 
fueling. 


OW as Capt. Rosendahl sees the 
airship again in the grace of de- 
fense-minded Americans, he is deter- 
mined they will not be disappointed 
with the work of the lighter-than-air 
craft. He is currently attached to the 
office of the chief of naval operations 
and senior member of the board for 
airship shore facilities and has had a 
guiding hand in the selection of the 
bases at Sunnyvale, Cal.; South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., and Elizabeth City, N. C. 
In addition to these bases, he will 
help select the numerous refuéling 
bases that will dot both shorelines, 
and help select personnel to man these 
new LTA stations. He is highly pleased 
with the interest shox n In LTA craft 
by the record number of men who 
volunteered for the new training class 
beginning at Lakehurst Oct. 6. In the 
past, there has been a prejudice among 
young naval officers that the highly 
academic course in the study of air- 
ships might make them specialists in 
their field, and decrease their chances 
for promotion. 

Capt. Rosendahl dispels this idea at 
once by pointing to this own career. 
He has come up for the usual number 
of promotions, and has served his turn 
on nearly every type of naval vessel 
in addition to his work in developing 
improved ground handling equipment 
and technique for airships. 

Although some people might con- 
sider this Texan of LTA fame as a 
visionary, he nevertheless continues 
to see into the future. Looking ahead 
he sees a ’Frisco to Hong Kong four- 
day run via airship. It takes the Clip- 
pers six days. He sees a regular air- 
ship service to South America. In the 
naval defense picture, he sees a great 
rigid airship that will serve as an air- 
craft carrier. In fact, he sees an entire 
new arm in the U, S. Navy. 

America, he says, is the logical coun- 
try to advance the study of airships 
because our country has a world mon- 
opoly of noninflammable helium. His 
chief gripe is with people who say that 
airships have not been used by bel- 
ligerents in the present war. His clas- 
sic — and characteristic — answer to 
this question is: Just because the Brit- 
ish and Italians have a camel corps, 
must we also have a camel corps to 
protect our inland deserts? 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Blood Pressure & Accidents 


Sharp vision, driving skill and 
knowledge of traffic rules are nol 
guarantees of a safe driver. One may 
possess all these attributes and still be 
an “accident repeater.” So says Dr. 
Leon Brody, after-a year’s research as 
director of New York University’s 
Safety Education Center. One of the 
important “personal factors” in an ac- 
cident record, says Dr. Brody in his 
recent report, is low blood pressure. 

Since August, 1940, the Center has 
beern™making a study of 52 drivers with 
at least 50,000 miles experience in the 
previous five years. Twenty-six had 
not had a reportable accident during 
that time. The others were chronic 
“accident repeaters.” His outstanding 
discovery, says Dr. Brody, is that of 
the repeaters, 77 per cent had relative- 
ly low blood pressure, as compared 
with only 12 per cent among the acci- 
dent-free drivers. Dr. Brody recom- 
mended that a medical examination, as 
well as a road test, be required before 
a driver’s license is granted. He also 
advised clinical examinations of driv- 
ers involved in fatal or repeat acci- 
dents, and five-year medical check-ups 
of.all drivers. 














Power From Where ? 


The known reserve of petroleum in 
America is from 12 to 15 billion bg- 
rels, or a 12-year supply. Though new 
finds are being made every year, use 
is outrunning discovery. Our shale oil 
potential is enough to last from 100 to 
several hundred years, but to produce 
a petroleum-like oil from shale would 
double our petroleum cost. We have 
a 3,000-year reserve of coal, but to hy- 
drogenate liquid fuel from coal costs 
about 20 cents a gallon, as against five 
or six cents for petroleum. 

Where, then, will America derive 
her power when present reserves are 
exhausted? The question was recent- 
ly put by Prof. C. C. Furnas, of Yale’s 
Sterling Chemistry Laboratory, at an 
American Chemical Society meeting in 
Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Furnas gave his 
own answer: from the sun, which 
showers as much energy on the earth’s 
surface in one minute as the entire 
human race utilizes in a year. 

Prof. Furnas dismissed water power, 
which now supplies 10 per cent of our 
energy, as unable to contribute more 
than 25 per cent of the required total. 
Wind, tidal and wave energy are too 
uncertain. Atomic energy is still a 
dream. To use plant energy would re- 
quire nearly all our annual crop of 
vegetation, deplete our farms to aesert. 
As for direct use of solar radiation, 
photo-electric cells are a possible but 
not hopeful source, he says. And solar 
boilers, such as the one invented by 
Dr. Charles G. Abbott, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, are 
useful for heating buildings, but hard- 


Science Facts 


HE other week when Mars made 
its closest approach to earth in 
a number of years, 38,130,000 miles, 
reflected light from the planet took 
a little more than three minutes to 
reach us . .. @ The ratio of bac- 


teria over oceans as compared to 
those over land has been declared 
to be one to 250 


e A bac- 
terium could be carried 3,000 miles 
by a steady 10-mile wind before it 
would fall to earth from a height of 
only 100 feet @ Magnesium, 
which is extracted from ocean water 
or salt brine, is only 75 per cent 
heavier than water, weighing 89 
pounds per cubic foot. Aluminum, 
the next lightest metal in practical 
use, weighs 160 pounds; and steel, 
489 pounds per cubic foot. 





ly adequate for industrial power. 

The “best idea,” declared Prof. 
Furnas, is “to do efficiently what na- 
ture has been doing inefficiently for a 
billion years—utilize photo-chemical 
reactions.” The basis of all life, he 
says, is probably a simple photo-chem- 
ical reaction, such as: 


HOo+co + Radiant -ycHO+0 
2 2 Energy 2 
Formaldehyde 


The formaldehyde forms simple su- 
gars which serve as a basis for com- 
plex compounds in plants. Prof. Furn- 
as suggests that research may show a 
way to take a simple compound like 
formaldehyde formed with the help 
of solar energy, put it into an electro- 
chemical cell, expose it to oxygen, 
then reverse the process cited in the 
formula. If the proper agent or cata- 
lyst can be found—nature uses chloro- 
phyll to work its photosynthesis in 
plants—man might be able to get back 
the stored energy as electrical energy, 
at high efficiency. Then the storage of 
energy will be only a problem of stor- 
ing electrical compounds. Prof. Furn- 
as believes that some day the photo- 
chemical approach to energy will 
“either be solved or proved imprac- 
ticable.” 





Baseball’s Conquering Heroes—the 1941 Champion New York Yankees 
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SPORTS 


World Series 


After five hotly contested Worl, 
Series games, the New York Yani: 
wrapped up the 1941 series bunti 
and walked off Ebbets Field, Broo! 
lyn, still champions of al] they sur\ 
on the baseball diamond. Their co! 
ful rivals, the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
World Series competition for the { 
time in 21 years, teamed with 
Yanks to make the 1941 series on: 
the most spectacular of all time. 

The Yankees won the first ga 
3-2, the third 2-1, the fourth 7-4, a 
the fifth 3-1. The Dodgers won th, 
second game 3-2, and were on th: 
way to win the fourth by a score of 
4-3 when they lost the game they hai 
won—almost. Pitcher Hugh Cas: 
struck out Henrich, the third man to 
face him, with two away in the ninth : 
inning, but Catcher Mickey Owe ’ 
muffed the ball. The Yankees wen! : 
on to score four more runs and \ 
the weirdest World Series game wit! , 
the remembrance of the oldest fan. 

Winning with the Yankees has ¢ 
to be a habit. In this series {! 
Yanks outdid themselves in scrappi 
their own “win” records. Since 192! F 
they have won nine World Series a: 
12 American League pennants. Joe \ 
Carthy, pilot of the Yanks, has no. 
had six World Series championshi 
teams and has piloted his players | : 
victory in 24 of their last 28 World H 
Series games. 

Paid admission by 235,773 fans for 
the five-game series brought gate r« 
ceipts- to $1,007,762. The players’ pool, 
which includes only the first fou 
games, totalled $431,378. From this 4 
pile the Yankee players took $181,179. ; 
and the Dodgers $120,786. Individual! 
ly, each Bronx Bomber pockete: 
$5,917, while each Brooklyn Dodg 
regular picked up $4,808, the larges! 
individual share ever earned by th: 
losing players. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Mail Bottleneck 


70OU folks back home may be 
pleased by the large volume of 
mail received these days from the na- 
tion’s capital—the great City of Wash- 
ington. But there are not many smiles 
on the faces of Washington’s postal 
clerks as they struggle under the great- 
est autumn deluge of mail in the city’s 
history. 

Postal officials and clerks, from 
Postmaster General Frank Walker on 
down, have seen the mail bags pile 
higher and higher day by day until 
now the city dispatches more mail 
than any other city in the nation, ex- 
cept New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston. Some 600 new clerks have 
been added to the more than 3,000 
working last year, but the strain has 
not been eased. Still something of a 
mail bottleneck remains hereabouts, 
and to help solve it, Congress has 
passed a bill to permit the construc- 
tion of five additional railroad tracks 
at Union Station—for mail use only. 

There are several reasons for this 
unusual increase in Washington’s pos- 
tal business—now running at Christ- 
mas rush volume. One is that instead 
of the Government and Congress being 
snowed under by Jetters from the peo- 
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Berryman in The Washington Star 


The Head Postman Has His Troubles 


ple, it now seems that the process has 
been reversed. While there are no fig- 
ures available on the amount of frank- 
ed or postage-free mail, it has been 
claimed that more free than paid mail 
is being shipped out of town. 

Another reason is the defense pro- 
gram. Not only has this greatly step- 
ped up the amount of Government 
mail—both outgoing and incoming— 
but Washington’s thousands of new de- 
fense workers are apparently writing 
regularly and often to the folks at 
home. Making good money again, they 
are also being generous. This is shown 
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by the fact that five times more sacks 
of packaged mail are being sent out of 
Washington now than are received. 
For the month of September alone 
more than 500,000 package sacks were 
shipped out of the city—a 54 per cent 
increase over same month last year. 

Despite the rush, the labor and the 
bottleneck, however, all this is good 
business for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Postage receipts in the District 
are reported to be $1,000,000 abdve 
last year already, and another $1,500,- 
000 is expected to be added by New 
Year’s Day. 

i 


Notes About Town 


ORMER Government frowns on 

girls as messengers have changed 
to “come-hither” looks with boys be- 
coming increasingly unavailable .. . 
New season, new hats: Senator Adams 
of Colorado displays a tin lid, given 
to him to go through a Colorado tun- 
nel, while Senator Norris of Nebraska 
steps out in a gray felt, obtained in a 
swap with Jack Dempsey... © Speak- 
ing of new records, bank deposits in 
the Capital also reached a peak of 
$477,435,556. . . @ The flag that flies 
night and day, year in and year out, 
had to be lowered when the Capitol 
flagpole was painted. Another tradi- 
tion shattered by an emergency ... @ 
Senator Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa, al- 
ways looks the part: best dressed man 
in the U. S. Senate... @¢ The Govern- 
ment’s new giant map-making plant is 
nearing completion in Clarendon, Va. 
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Protect yourself and your family from the 
“money-worries” that always accompany 
tragedy. Insure from 2 to 6 members of 
your family in one policy at a total cost of 
only $1.00 a month. 


COMPUTED ON LEGAL RESERVE BASIS 


Policy is computed on strict legal reserve 
basis to guarantee prompt and full payment 
regardless of where you live. This is your 
assurance of cash when you need it most. 


State records verify quick and full settle- 
ment of claims everywhere. Guarantee 
Reserve has over $10,000,000. of insur- 
ance in force protecting families all over 
the United States. 
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GUARANTEE RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Guarantee Reserve Bldg., Dept. 32K, Hammond,Ind. 
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EDITORIAL 





Aluminum Ruling 


MERICAN business, whether big 

or little, has just won a signal 
victory in our courts. This victory 
came last week in the resounding de- 
cision of Federal Judge Francis G. 
Caffey of New York, denying every 
point in the Government’s contention 
that the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, major unit of the vast Mellon em- 
pire, is a monopoly crushing competi- 
tion through unfair practices and one 
that had engaged in “conspiracies” 
with foreign organizations to control 
the world price of aluminum. 


As pointed out in our article on 
page 5, the Government, in its suit in- 
stituted under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act in 1938, sought dissolution of the 
Aluminum Company on the allegation 
that through its far-flung holdings it 
exercised illegal controls in both the 
production and fabrication of alumi- 
num. While it took the Government a 
whole year to present its evidence and 
the company more than a year to tell 
its story, Judge Caffey disposed of the 
monopoly charge in one sentence: “I 
rule that the charges of monopoly con- 
cerning the 12 branches of Alcoa’s ac- 
tivity have not been proven, and that 
as to none of them is the Government 
entitled to any relief whatever.” He 
also denied all other Government con- 
tentions, acquitting Alcoa of “con- 
spiracy.” 

Alcoa’s success, Judge Caffey said, 
was due to three things: bauxite (from 
which aluminum is made), electric 
power and brains, and Alcoa had no 
monopoly on any one. Although the 
case is not definitely settled—the Gov- 
ernment is moving for an appeal to 
the Supreme Court—it is to be hoped 
that the full significance of Judge Caf- 
fey’s decision may mark a turning 
point in the Administration’s attitude 
toward private business. 

Alcoa, perhaps, has been abused more 
than any other concern because of its 
outstanding size and success. But it 
has not been alone. Extreme New 
Dealers have long been accused of 
being hostile to private business— 
especially big business. This attitude 
was taken against the Aluminum Com- 
pany not so long ago by Secretary of 
Interior Harold Ickes. In testifying 
before_a Senate committee investigat- 
ing the defense program Mr. Ickes de- 
clared: “I have a profound conviction 
that the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica would prevent the necessary ex- 
pansion of our aluminum manufac- 
turing facilities, regardless of the con- 
sequences to the country or the world, 
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Haul Down Those Barrage Balloons 


in order to get them all within its own 
domination and control.” And he de- 
nied the company’s application for a 
large block of power at the Bonne- 
ville plant with which to expand pro- 
duction. And that in face of the com- 
pany’s repeated offer to make all the 
aluminum for which power could be 
obtained. Moreover, it continually 
asked to be allowed to use all its re- 
sources in making aluminum sorely 
needed in the country’s gigantic de- 
fense program. 


OT only does the Caffey ruling 

mean that private business in this 
country may grow great without being 
bad, but it is a clear inference that the 
Government should not seek to erect 
a barrage of opposition to private busi- 
ness to stop its progress. Private en- 
terprise has made the country what 
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it is today, and it will help make ii 


what it should be in the future ir 
given a reasonable chance. 


q: 
Think, America! 


(Somme the average man and wo 
man and child in the United Stat 

reads too much propaganda and li 
icns to too much propaganda broa 

cast by radio or other means, and do 

too little thinking. Because the av: 

age person is prone to adopt opinio 

ready-made, we are apt to be and a 

being bombarded continuously fr 

all sides with propaganda of eve: 
stripe and hue. All this is confusi: 

to say the least. 

Nevertheless, the way of our tin 
seems to be to have everything do: 
for you. Even the housewife ne\ 
bakes bread if she can get out of 
The baker does it for her, The fashi. 
is to buy practically everything, ev: 
soup, in cans. Almost everything is 
ranged along the same line so that \ ; 
can get what we want—from soup | ‘ 
nuts, and even music, “canned.” P 
ple generally, it seems, have found 
much easier to let others cater f: 
them. Therefore, it comes natural | 
be inclined to let others do our thin! 
ing for us—that is, get our thinkin g 
“canned.” ' 

Today, however, this is one thin: i 
that should not be léft to others. Th ‘ 
times are far too serious and critic 
to farm out our thinking talents th 
were given us to use. The proper u 
of our brains will not only improy 
them, but it will put us all in a bett: 
position to understand the pressi 
domestic and world problems co 
fronting America today. ; 

Disused organs, the doctors tell u 
invite disease. Emerson said: “Though! 
takes man out of servitude and in! 
freedom.” We in this country hay 
our freedom, but our country finds | , 
self in a new crucial epoch of wor! 
history in which men everywhere ar: 
losing their freedom. Great changes 
have been made, others are in prog- 
ress and more are coming. To cop 
with them we (America) need now 
and are going to need in the immei- 
ate future a nation of people who hav: 
the ability and the courage to think 
to do their own thinking. 

So beware! Don’t let anyone deliver 
you canned thoughts and doped con- 
clusions. Get the facts, then insist 0° 
doing your own thinking. And re- 
member, thought is nominally free. 
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If Japan cannot win that “China 
incident” in another year or two s 
may get angry and declare war. 

g 

The girl of today never blushes 
they say. But sometimes others ha‘ 
to blush for her. 
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ANSWER IS— 


How much farm produce has been bought 
up by the Government? 





e Federal holdings of farm products 
are now at record levels. The greatest 
single Federal holding is wheat. On 
Aug. 31, 173,639,000 bushels of 1939 and 
1940 wheat were being held by the 
Government. The Government has also 
made loans on 200,000,000 bushels of 
1941 wheat. On the same date Federal 
holdings for other farm products 
were: corn, 173,515,000 bushels owned, 
262,933,000 bushels under loan; rye, 
370,000 bushels owned, and 2,817,000 
bushels under loan; barley, 7,000 
bushels owned, 1,800,000 bushels under 
loan; butter, 782,000 pounds owned, 
and 817,000 pounds held by the Dairy 
Products Marketing Administration, 
Government financed agency. In ad- 
dition to these vast holdings, the Gov- 
ernment is holding the following 
amounts of farm products to be ship- 
ped to the Allies under the Lease-Lend 
act: 619,000 cases of 30 dozen shell 
eggs, 19,212,000 pounds of frozen eggs, 
ind 5,291,000 pounds of cheese. Large 
quantities of canned fruit have been 
bought by the Government for relief 
and for lease-lend purposes. 


. 


Who wrote the inscription on the wall 
behind and above the statue in the Lincoln 
Vemorial at Washington? 


e The inscription in 
\iemorial reads: 


In This Temple 
is in the Hearts of the American People 
For Whom He Saved the Union 
The Memory of Abraham Lincoln 
Is Enshrined Forever 


the Lincoln 


lt was written by Royal Cortissoz, au- 
thor and art critic. Now 72, Mr. Cor- 
tissoz is celebrating his 50th year as 
rt critic for the New York Herald 
fribune. Mr. Cortissoz, who was born 
| Brooklyn, N. Y., left school at 14 to 
ike a job with an architectural firm. 
but though his formal education end- 
ed, he continued his self-education, 
nd was soon, writing art, music and 
literary criticism for out-of-town 
ewspapers. 


* * * 


Is it possible for the President to call off 
‘ne next Congressional election? 


¢ No. The originators of this ab- 
urd idea have failed to read the Con- 
titution of the United States. Accord- 
ig to the Constitution, the President 
iaS no power to control, directly or 
ndirectly, the holding of Congression- 
il elections. Neither does he have the 
right to prorogue Congress or to sus- 
pend the Constitution of the United 
tates or any part of it. The election 
1 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is mandatory every two 
years, and “each state by the Legisla- 
ture thereof” prescribes “the times, 


places, and manner of holding elec- 


Word Origins 


Morale: This word is frequently 
used ambiguously to mean anything 
from a thumbs-up attitude to home- 
sickness—depending on whether it 
is good or bad. Frequently called 


a “dirty French word,” it is derived 
through old French from the Latin 


moralis, meaning manner, custom, 
habit, way of life, or conduct. Now, 
when properly speaking of morale 
we mean a condition as affected by 
such moral or mental factors as zeal, 
spirit, hope, and confidence, or 
merely the mental state of a person 
or groups Of persons, such as our 
armed forces, 


tions for both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives.” 


. * * 


What age-group in the U. S. is respon- 
sible for the greatest percentage of crime? 


@ The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has found that one of every three 
persons arrested for robbery is under 
21, and one of every two who commit 
burglary is under 21. More 19-year- 
olds are arrested than any other age- 
group, while 33.3 per cent of the total 
number of people arrested are under 
25 years of age. 


* * * 


How many private and commercial auto- 
mobiles are being operated in Great Britain 
at the present time? 


@e According to the most recent esti- 
mate, almost 1,000,000 private automo- 
biles are still being used by their 
British owners, and 580,000 commer- 
cial vehicles are still being operated. 
But gasoline consumption in non-mili- 
tary vehicles has been drastically cut. 





~ GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID — 





VIRGINIA 


Nickname—“The Old Dominion.” 

Motte—Sic Semper Tyrannis (Thus 
ever to tyrants). 

State Flower—Dogwood. 

Area—42,627 sq. mi. ((33rd in rank). 

Population—2,677,773 (19th in rank; 
67.1 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 8.7 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated) — $5,387,000,000 
($2,017 per capita). 

Settled—1607. 

Entered Union—1788. 

Capital—Richmond (Pop. 193,042). 

Largest City—Richmond. 

Government — Legislature consists 
of a senate of 40 members and a house 
of representatives of 100 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and nine representatives. 

Governor—James H. Price (Dem.); 
term, four years; salary, $10,000. 

Products — Tobacco, wheat, corn, 
cotton, livestock, lumber, coal, iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 235,961 -votes 
and Republicans 109,363. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 11. 
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BY THE WAY- 


From experience, the farmer knows 
that raising most things is a risky busi- 
ness. But Uncle Sam knows from ex- 
perience that raising taxes always 
brings a sure crop. 








——-~}- — 


As it looks now, the only coal prob- 
lem the average family will have to 
solve this winter is that old one of 
how to divide three tons into six or 
seven months, 


- ——_}—- 
Not only do our farmers now feed 
the nation and all the embattled de- 


mocracies, but they even supply some 
politicians with food for thought. 


Those who insist on taking the right- 
of-way may find it at least of some 
comfort while they are being repaired 
in the hospital. 

wail Resse 


One reason for our high divorce 
rate must be that “domestic broi]}” is 
served with so many meals. 


There has been sporadic talk about 
planning after-war conditions. But 
not much interest has been shown. 
Trouble is, perhaps, that only sur- 
vivors will be affected, and nobody 
knows yet who will survive. 

Jobs are now so plentiful that you 
seldom see more than five or six peo- 
ple watching a sign painter doing a 
sign. 


— }— 


Some people are so fond of trouble 
that they won’t even eat anything that 
agrees with them. 


}_— 


A scientist announces the discovery 
that the feeling of hunger can be con- 
trolled by hypnotism. But that is ap- 
parently an old trick with Hitler and 
Mussolini. 


Leon Henderson who made his way 
through college tending babies is still 
tending ’em. The latest one is named 
Price Control. 


Lady physiculturists divide the girls 
into two classes—those who keep fit 
and those who keey fat. 

It is wonderful how things said by 
wise men thousands of years ago are 
applicable to the modern world. For 
instance, there is Cicero’s exclamation, 
“O tempora! O mores!” 


—_, 


Women may not have any more 
backbone than men, but some of them 
certainly show more of it. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Mystery Doughnuts 


Frosty October nights, pumpkins on 
the vine, cider, plump doughnuts, 
witches, Jack-o’-lanterns! All these 
symbolize Halloween. To help you 
with Halloween refreshments, here’s 
a suggestion: Cider and doughnuts. 
And “mystery doughnuts” are the 
most appropriate. 

® Ingredients: About three-and-a- 
half cups flour, one-half cup luke- 
warm water, one-half cup scalded 
milk, one-third cup sugar, one-third 
cup shortening, one package granular 
yeast, one beaten egg, three-fourths 
teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon sugar 
and one-fourth teaspoon nutmeg. 

® Directions: Pour yeast into luke- 
warm water, add half teaspoon sugar, 
stir and let stand five minutes. Put 
scalded milk, salt and remaining sugar 
in mixing bowl and cool. When milk 
is lukewarm, add softened yeast and 
one-and-a-half cups flour. Beat 
smooth, then add the melted shorten- 
ing, beaten egg, spice and enough flour 
to make a soft dough. Beat or knead 
until smooth, using a little more flour 





if necessary—but keep dough as soft 
as that used in making baking pow- 
der biscuits. Let rise until fully*dou- 
bled, then turn onto floured board and 
roll into a sheet one-third inch thick. 
Cut with doughnut cutter. Cover and 
let rest on board for 30 minutes, then 
fry in deep hot fat. After frying, drain 
doughnuts on paper and, when cool, 
dust with powdered sugar (recipe 
makes about 30 doughnuts). 


Spiced Wafers 


Delicious spiced wafers, always so 
popular with the children, can be 
made at home from these ingredients: 
Four cups pastry flour, one cup sugar, 
two-thirds cup shortening, one-third 
cup milk, two eggs, two teaspoons 
baking powder, one teaspoon cinna- 
mon, one teaspoon vanilla, one-half 
teaspoon cloves, one-half teaspoon 
salt, one-half teaspoon allspice and 
one-fourth teaspoon nutmeg. 

Gradually add the sugar to the 
creamed shortening. Then add the 
eggs (well-beaten), and mix thorough- 
ly. Next sift the dry ingredients to- 





Create These Stunning Fashions 


446—The shirtwaist dress is still high style—make yours with a slimming bias skirt panel 


and perky scoop pockets! Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 234 yards 54 inch fabric. 
448—-That long-waisted look and gathered, up-lift bodice, so becoming to larger women, 
make this frock distinctive. Sizes 16 to 20 and 34 to 46. Size 36, 442 yards 39 inch fabric 
4868—Combine your two favorites—the shirtwaister and the two-piece frock in this 
gay, go-everywhere mode! Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. q t 
9868—Eye-catching, line-perfect date dress—add the charming flower spray embroidery 
from the transfer motif. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, 33 yards 39 inch fabric. 
4902—“‘Spice up’’ your home frock wardrobe with this new long-waisted style that slims 
those curves away. Sizes 34 to 50. Size 36, 4 yards 35 inch fabric. a. 
4836—Let. it snow, let it blow—she’ll be warm in this 
little jacket-skirt-’n cap ensemble. 
Size 6, skirt, 14g yards 54 
inch fabric; jacket, 1 yard; cap, 14 yard. 


suspender skirt. Sizes 4 to 12. 


pattern together 25c. A 
PATHFINDER, 243 W. 17th 
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Size 16, 314 yards 54 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. 
our Pattern Book and see how easily you can add 
to the joys of every-day and ‘“‘special’’ events with 
the latest frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your 
style. The price of this book alone is 15c; book and 
ddress Pattern Editor, 
Street, New York City. 


Add the straps for a 





Send for 


PATHFINDER 


gether and add them alternately wit} 
the milk and vanilla to the shortening. 
sugar-eggs combination. Finally, ro)! 
out the dough into a thin sheet, cy: 
with cookie cutter and place wafe: 

in shallow baking pans. Bake in mod 
erate oven for approximately 12 min 
utes, i 


Stuffed Baked Potatoes 


Even baked potatoes can be dressed 
up with a little work. This recipe fo 
plain stuffed baked potatoes calls f 
these ingredients: Six large potatoes 
one-half cup hot milk, four tabl 
spoons butter, one-and-a-half tea 
spoons salt, and one -fourth teaspo: 
pepper. 

Cut the hot potatoes in half length 
wise. Scoop out the centers and mas! 
To the mashed centers add hot milk 
(just enough to moisten), and beat u: 
til smooth. Then stir in the seasonings 
and butter. Refill shells with th 
mashed mixture, brush top of each 
with melted butter and brown in mod 
erately hot oven. 


Week’s Hints 


q Clothes brushes and hair brushes 
can be kept in good condition by an 
occasional rinsing in alum water. 
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q Salads provide the fresh or raw 
foods needed in the daily diet. 


q@ To preyent nut kernels from be- 
coming rancid, they should be kept in 
airtight containers in a cool, dry place. 


a 
at 





~~. _ 


q Soda, applied with a damp cloth, 
will remove tea, coffee and other 
stains from china, 


@ When washing spinach, a pinch 
or two of salt added to the water will 
help make the sand sink to the bottom 
of the pan. 


q That pie crust will be more tasty 
if two tablespoons of peanut butter 
are added to the dough. 


G Honey keeps best in a warm, dry 
atmosphere. 





Needle Designs——— 





For Nimble Fingers 


$44—Decorate your towels with simple stitchery. 
4 motifs are fun to do and will add sparkle to 

kitchen. Do them in gay colors. Number con- 
1s full details, 
7077—Any man will be delighted and proud to own 

sweater. You'll love making it for it’s such sim- 
e Knitting. Make it for that boy who’s in service. 

nber contains full details. 













| Price of patterns 15¢ (in wstasd ==. Com- 
plete instructions are h pattern. 

Address all orders to Neodieeatt Editor PATH- 
| FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 












HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Radiator Paint 


Home-owners throughout the na- 
tion have been asked to conserve fuel 
during the nationa] emergency. Many 
little and apparently insignificant ad- 
justments will do much to incréase the 
efficiency of the home heating plant 
and save fuel. For instance, the type 
of paint applied to heating system rad- 
iators. influences that efficiency to a 
considerable degree. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards bronze-type coatings for 
radiators are particularly inadvisable, 
because they reduce efficiency. Tests 
made by the Bureau showed that the 
application of a coat of metallic paint 
was equivalent to removing one-sixth 
of the radiator. The tests also showed 
fhat flat paint radiates more heat than 
enamel, Moreover, it is less subject to 
changes in color from excess heat. 

So if you are planning to save fuel, 
see that your home radiators are given 
a coat of flat paint in time to allow 
the paint to dry before the furnace is 
started. The color to use depends on 
individual taste and the color scheme 
of thé room. Color stylists, however, 
are generally agreed that radiators 
should be painted the color of the wall 
against which they stand. This makes 
them less conspicuous as well as more 
efficient. 

————e- 


Screen Storage 


Now is the time to remove outside 
screens and prepare them for winter 
storage. Unless screens are properly 
protected during the winter months 
the wire cloth is likely to be damaged, 
while the frames may warp. 

To keep the screen frames from 
warping, they should be stored either 
standing up in a rack or lying down 
flat. In the latter case, it is important 
that the surface on which they are 
stacked be levelandthateachscreen be 
placed squarely and firmly on the one 
below it. If the screens and window 
sills have not already been numbered, 
this is recommended as the screens are 
taken down so that when they are put 
into use again they may be easily sort- 
ed and fitted into their proper place. 
To prevent rust, the screen cloth 
should be given a coat of thin paint 
before storing. 





Repairs For Health 


Repairs of an old home can restore 
the charm of the past. Not only is it 
usually cheaper to repair an old house 
than it will be to buy or build a new 
one, but building authorities now view 
the repair of older homes as a means 
of improving safety and health of the 
occupants. 

Through improper location on wet 
and imperfectly drained land, some 
homes are damp, especially in the 
lower stories. On the other hand, 








where buildings are placed in a highly 
exposed position proper heating in 
winter may be difficult to obtain. 
Through defective structure or lack of 
repair there may be an ever-present 
danger from accident. Winding stairs 
take their annual toll of broken limbs, 
while rotten floors and insecure rail- 
ings are high in the list of accident 
causes, 

Improper orientation may mean 
that occupants of buildings are being 
deprived of sunshine and even of ade- 
quate light. Inadequate plumbing or 
defective fixtures may mean reduced 
cleanliness and increased opportunity 
for transmission of diseases. Window- 
less rooms or rooms with only one 
window may mean discomfort in hot 
weather and possibly reduced resist- 
ance to disease. 

Practically all of these ills in almost 
any old home may be corrected 
through repair. Moreover, careful 
planning of the repairs will not only 
make the house more efficient, but it 
will decidedly improve its re-sale 
value. 


—__--»— ———————__ 
THE DREAM OF HOME 


Who has not felt how sadly sweet 
The dream of home, the dream of home, 
Steals o’er the heart, too soon to fleet, 
When far o’er sea or land we roam? 
—MOORE 


This Home-Mixed 
Cough Relief Is 
Truly Surprising 


So Easy. No Cooking. 











Big Saving. 





You may not know itt, but, in your own 
kitchen, and in just a moment, you can easily 
prepare a really surprising relief for coughs 
due to colds. It’s old-fashitoned—your mother 
probably used it—but for real results, it 
can’t be beaten. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 
granulated sugar and one cup of water a 
few moments, until dissolved. No cooking 
needed. It’s no trouble at all. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. This is a special compound of 
proven ingredients, in concentrated form, 
well known for prompt action in throat and 
bronchial irritations. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add 
your syrup. _Thus you make a full pint of 
really splendid cough syrup, and you get 
about four times as much for your money. 
It never spoils, and children love its pleas- 
ant taste. 

And for quick relief, it’s a@ wonder. It 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, eases the soreness, makes breath- 
ing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. 
Just try it, and if not pleased, your money 
will be refunded. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We 
Standard authors, new A A, a 
editions, fiction reference, med feal, me- 


chanical, children’s books, ete.—all at 
vings. Send ‘card now for 





rkson's, 1942 Geta . 
FREE rite ae om great illustrated 


boos 
. course in *. 

The buying of 300,000 book 
hor ne gift problem, if 


answer to 
Son write 
COMPANY 


PUBLISHING 
Dept. PN1i, 1253 Se, Webesh Ave.. Chicago. tilinocis 
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U. S. POPULATION— 


(Continued from page 4) 


tions. The mysterious part is that this 
gain is despite the fact that more 
males are born than females—105 or 
more to every 100. The explanation is 
that more females survive birth and 
babyhood, and reach a greater age. 
Biologically, they have proved to be 
the “stronger sex.” 

The following table shows the pro- 
portion of males to 100 females in the 
three areas (urban, rural-nonfarm 
and rural-farm) and in the two classes 
(whites and non-whites), both in 1940 
and 1930. 


Area and Year All Classes White Non- white 
Total 1940 101.1 101.5 96.9 
Urban 95.8 96.4 90.1 
Rural-nonfarm 104.2 104.5 101.1 
Rural-farm 112.1 113.5 104.8 
Total 1930 102.5 102.9 99.1 
Urban 98.1 98.5 94,2 
Rural-nonfarm 105.0 105.0 104.5 
Rural-farm 111.0 112.8 102.2 


From this very expressive little ta- 
ble it can be seen that the females al- 
ready outnumber the males in the cit- 


‘ies, and that they are steadily gaining 


on the males in the other areas. Their 
largest predominance is among the ur- 
ban non-whites, where there are now 
100 women to 90.1 men. The greatest 
predominance of males is on the farms, 
where they exceed the females 112.1 
to 100. 

Women, on the average, live three 
years longer than men. In the last 
five years male deaths exceeded fe- 
male deaths by 155,496 a year; the ex- 
cess of male births was only 56,770 
a year. Out of every 1,000 white male 
babies born 943 survive the first year; 
of 1,000 white girl babies 955 survive. 
But the infant death rate has been cut 
in half in the last 40 years. The aver- 
age length of life for women is now 
64.5 years; for men, 60.6 years. But the 
average lifetime of non-whites is 50 
years for males and 53 for females— 
about where the white rates were 20 
years ago. 

What of the future? Which way is 
our population moving now, and how 
fast? It has all been figured out math- 
ematically and scientifically by the 
Census Bureau’s many Ph.D.s, and 
theysayit all depends on the reproduc- 
tion rate. This rate “is a measure of 
the extent to which any population is 
maintaining its numbers.” Continuing 
the Bureau says: “This rate takes into 
account not only the present birth and 
death rates, but also the age distribu- 
tion of the population, which is chang- 
ing rapidly in this country. It repre- 
sents the average number of daughters 
that would be born per 100 females 
starting life together if present birth 
and death rates at different age levels 
remained unchanged.” 

Applying that rule, and taking into 
consideration such facts as that the 
number of persons under 14 years of 
age actually decreased by almost 
3,000,000 in the last decade, the 
Bureau found that our reproduction 
rate is now 96 per cent—less than 
enough to keep the population station- 


Trailer Camp for Defense Workers in Philadelphia, Pa. 


ary. In 1930 the rate was 111, which 
means that between the last two cen- 
suses we passed the “critical point”— 
the point between an increasing and a 
decreasing population, The popula- 
tion is now failing to reproduce itself 
by four per cent per generation. 

In the meantime, our non-white 
population continues on the increase, 
though at a slower rate. The non- 
white reproduction rate dropped from 
110 in 1930 to 107 in 1940, It is further 
to be noted that the white reproduc- 
tion rate is still high in the rural-farm 
areas where it is now 136, to which it 
dropped from 159 in 1930. But this is 
not enough to offset the small present 
urban rate of 76. 

As previously pointed out, the birth 
rate dropped from 25 per 1,000 in 1915 
to 17 now. The baby crop, for in- 
stance, dropped from 2,621,000 in 1921 
to 2,203,000 in 1937. But a few states 
are still going strong. Those having a 
birth rate of more than 20 per 1,000 are 
New Mexico, Alabama, Arizona, 
Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Utah and West Vir- 
ginia. States having a rate of less than 
15 are Connecticut, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New Jersey and 
New York. 

That line-up of most fertile and least 
fertile states indicates that the popula- 
tion center of the country, which has 
been in Indiana since 1900, and was 
last located about three miles from 
Linton, in Greene County, will make a 
move south by west, but the Census 
Bureau hasn’t figured out just where 
—yet. 

Some sociologists view with alarm 
our present reproduction rate of 96. 
Prof. Carle Zimmerman, of Harvard, 
was quoted as saying that the country 





needs four children per family to pr: 

vent decay. But he started an argu 
ment at once. Others pointed out that 
while the 96 rate means less than 2': 
children per wife, yet with a continu- 
ance of this rate the population would 
increase 20,000,000 by 1980, and would 
take 140 years from now to get back 
to the present 132,000,000 level. 


. . . Internal Migratio 


But the speculative future does | 
concern the Bureau of Census so much 
right now as a very interesting pres: 
movement of the population called i 
ternal migration. This inside mov 
ment now remains practically th 
®nly reason for making the regula! 
decennial enumeration, for with | 
advent of the huge industrial plants 
social security And other social deve! 
opments, personal records, or vital 
statistics, have become necessary) 
Since 1933 the Bureau receives reports 
of complete vital statistics from eve! 
state in the Union. By simply adding 
and subtracting, the total population 
can be figured at any time. But not the 
distribution. 

That distribution is now extreme) 
active because of the defense program. 
Workers, with their families, are shift- 
ing from every point toward indus- 
trial centers, and from one center to 
another. Some towns have quick!) 
doubled their population. The Tolan 
Congressional Committee, set up to in- 
vestigate defense migration, has an es 
timate that 1,500,000 migrants are now 
on the move. With each worker there 
are three dependents. It is scaring 
many city administrations because the 
rapid increase taxes schooling, hous- 
ing, sewage and hospital facilities, and 
they see danger of epidemics, The 
floating population is not always wel- 
come, and the new trailer towns in 
suburbs are regarded as something 
of a menace. The cities are putting 
the problem up to the Government 

The Census Bureau is now prepar- 
ing to take a sample census in 1942 
a quick poll of some five per cent of 
the country—to- get the facts on this 
migration. It will be the first popula 
tion count between the regular decen 
nial periods. But the Census Bureau. 
too, accepts its extra work in the de- 
fense program. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Church Improvement 


Here are three more suggestions sub- 
nitted in response to PATHFINDER’s 
story of Sept. 20 on how to improve 
the church. 

“For the past four years we have 
yearly held what is known as a Lay- 
man Sunday, a Youth Sunday, and a 
Women’s Dedication Service,” writes 
the Rev. H. H. Schooley, pastor of the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
Rn I. “At each one of these services 
the minister sits in the pew and lets 
the laymen take full charge of the reg- 
ular morning service.” The Rev. Mr. 
Schooley also presents each year a 
sermon molded from viewpoints given 
him by members of his congregation 
n a controversial subject. This ser- 

on is given at the annual Partner- 
ship Sunday service. 

rhe Rev. W. E. Thompson, pastor of 
the Church of the Brethren, at Dixon, 
ll!.. suggests a similar method of al- 
lowing church 

embers to 
speak, that is, 





on Release Time for Religious Educa- 
tion. This committee has arranged 
with the Board of Education for a 
weekly one-hour religious training 
period during school time. 

Catholic churches have already set 
up 179 Catholic centers for their chil- 
dren, and the Protestants have estab- 
lished 70 inter-faith centers for the 
training periods, Eventually, the 
Protestant centers are expected to 
equal the number of Catholic centers. 
The purpose of the program is to teach 
the Christian religion and its tradi- 
tions to school children. Leaders of 
the movement hope to have 99 per cent 
of the public schoo] children enrolled 
within the near future. 


Bible Week 


In an effort to make Americans 
Bible conscious and “to forge national 
unity and quench the fires of prejudice 
and dissension,” the Laymen’s Nation- 
al Committee, 
Inc., is sponsor- 
ing the First An- 





“by having an 
open forum each 
Sunday evening 
preceding the ser- 
ion.” He Says: 
“The forum con- 


Sermonette 


5 hen church as an_ institution 
should stay out of war. Re- 
gardless of what we consider to be 
the justification of 


church should uphold the distinc- 
tion between the mind of Christ and 


nual Bible Week 

in America from 

Dec. 8-14. 
Opening Bible 


sists of topics of 


the mass murder of war. 





the war, the Week will be the 
President of the 
Christian- United States, 


vital issues of ity is being nationalized instead of who will broad- 
the day with a nations being Christianized ’ cast a short mes- 
lavman direct- The one word tha; Jesus used more sage and receive 
ing the discus- than any other was the word com- a Bible from 
sion... My passion, We must have a genuine Dr. Frank King- 
church would aoe tees and pity for all suffer- don, honorary 
ot want to get —_ aaneygath founder - chair- 
along without a at man of Bible 
the Open forum,” Washington Federation of Churches Week. M A . 
for it “makes an Roosevelt will 
interesting serv- give an after- 


ice, increases at- 
endance, and creates a fine spirit of 
cooperation.” 
“From observation and experience 
both a layman and a minister,” 
Rev. Earle B. Luscombe, of 
Malone, N. Y., “I believe the spiritual 
lectiveness of Protestantism could 
doubled by improving its services 
orship. Protestantism is strong in 
reaching and, aside from its worship 
sram, is giving much time and ef- 
to administrative and organiza- 
nal work. But it needs the strength 
‘ rich and colorful worship; the 
ecnerous and proper use of beauty, 
isic, and symbol; the centralizing of 
(od instead of the preacher and his 
non.” 


ites 





Religion In School 


New York City’s pioneer effort in 
ligious education for the children 
rolled in its public schools will be 
lurther extended to 30,000 children 
‘his year, Dr. Warren Blodgett has re- 
ealed. Dr. Blodgett is chairman of 
the Inter-Denominational Committee 





noon broadcast 
the following day, and beloved enter- 
tainers of the stage and screen will 
present a dramatization from the Bi- 
ble, Sunday, Dec. 14. Congress will 
observe the week, and governors of 
the states will proclaim Bible Week. 


Briefs | 


© North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes has announced the establish- 
ment of a religious education depart- 
ment to aid in the preparation of Ne- 
gro ministers in that state. 


q Despite government restrictions, 
the Church of God claims 75,000 new 
churches of this denomination have 
been established Jn Russia since 1922. 


q Beatification of Pope Pius X was 
advanced another step with announce- 
ment that proof of the miraculous 
power of-the pontiff had been submit- 
ted to Congregation of Rites. 


@ National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews is sponsoring a mission 
to England to study war-time relig- 
ious and social trends there. 
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FREE encarcement 


Just to get acquainted we will make a beautiful 
PROFESSIONAL enlargement of any snapshot, 
photo, kodak picture, print or negative to 5x7 inch 
FREE. Please intlude color of eyes, hair, and cloth- 
ng for prompt Information on a natural, life-like 
olor enlargement in a FREE FRAME to set on the 
table or dresser. Your original returned with your 
FREE PROFESSIONAL enlargement. Please send 
10c for return mailing—Act Quick. 
HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. 147 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Thousands of Machinists 
Wanted! This New 


ENCYCLOPEDIA oF 
MACHINE SHOP 
PRACTICE 


helps you get started for 


a big pay job! ONLY [98 


HIS big book shows you in > 
almost 1000 illustrations 
and easy-to-understand text 
exactly how every machine 
shop operation is performed. A reading course 
ior beginners and a reference book for ma- 
hinists, metal workers, draftsmen, mechanics. 
‘dited by George W. Barnwell, Prof. of Pro 
iction Practice, Stevens Institute of Tech 
ology, assisted by a score of practical experts 


576 Pages Cover Every Problem That 
Confronts Evon the Expert Machinist 
omplete chapters devoted to every type of 
3ench work; types of metal used by machin 
sts; Turret and Automatic Lathes; Screw 
Sutting; Taper Turning, Knurling; Milling 
and Grinding. Also Jigs and Fixtures; Punch 
Press; Heat-Treating of metals; Welding and 
oldering; Drop-Forging; Foundry Work; 
Gauging and Testing. Special chapter on Read 
ng Machine Blue Prints. Dozens of short-cut 
nathematical tables. Uncle Sam needs ma 
hinists! 4,000,000 additional trained crafts- 
nen wanted by defense industries this year! 
Help your country and boost your earnings 
tart to learn now. An amazing bargain for 
ily $1.98. Order your copy at once. 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me a copy of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Machine Shop Practice. I will pay 
postman $1.98, plus a few cents postage, on 
delivery. If I am not fully satisfied with this 
book, I may return it within 5 days and you 
will refund my money. 


Name 


Address 


De duke ou gateoubaatbonnee 
C] Check here if you wish us to pay the 

postage and enclose $1.98 with this or- 
der. Same guarantee of money back if not 
satisfied applies. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Tar Heels (Dodd, Mead & Co., $3)— 
Perhaps no one could be better qual- 
ified to write about North Carolina 
than a Tar Heel who has set out to 
discover his own state, And that is 
what Tar Heel Jonathan Daniels has 
done. His observations make very 
good reading, humorous, sentimental, 
satirical in turn. His sketches of the 
tobacco kings, the University of North 
Carolina, and Asheville, the home of 
Thomas Wolfe, are brilliantly written, 
The entire book is filled with folklore 
of the Old South. Not only North Car- 
olinians will want to read “Tar Heels,” 
the second of the publishers’ “Sov- 
ereign States” series. 





Reading I’ve Liked (Simon & Schus- 
ter, $3)—Nearly everyone knows Clif- 
ton Fadiman as the master of cere- 
monies on “Information, Please!” For 
the past two decades he has been a 
critic and book reviewer. Therefore, 
anything Fadiman might have enjoyed 
reading will be of exceptional interest 
to the average bookworm. This book 
is, too. He has included in his an- 
thology all types of literature, the 
work of three dozen writers. Among 
the authors represented are Thomas 
Mann, Max Beerbohm and Ring Lard- 
ner. Author Fadiman has also includ- 
ed an essay, “My Life Is An Open 
Book,” which is just about as readable 
as any other selection in the book, 


The Three Sneezes and Other Swiss 
Tales (Alfred A. Knopf, $2)—Roger 
Duvoisin. was brought up in Switzer- 
land, and as a child heard the fairy 
tales of this miniature country. There 
were stories of the little men of the 
Alps, the family dwarfs, the cave fair- 
ies, and other ultramundane creatures 
who dwell in the eternal snows and 
beautiful valleys. No child could fail 
to be intrigued with these quaint little 
Swiss tales, as told by Author Du- 
voisin. The stories are divided into 
two parts: “Swiss French Tales” and 
“Tales from German Switzerland.” 


. 


Brazil, Land of the Future (The Vik- 
ing Press, $3)—A land of plenty where 
all races, red and yellow, black and 
white, intermingle and intermarry 
without prejudice—that is Brazil. Mr. 
Zweig has spent more time in the only 
Portuguese colonized country in South 
America than have most of the well- 
meaning authors of Good Neighbor 
books. He has given special attention 
to the literary interests of the cultural 
groups in the large cities, and has 
sketched several very good word pic- 
tures of the Pittsburghs and Chicagos 
of Brazil. He has also endeavored to 
show the similarities and differences 
in the colonization of Brazil and the 
United States. 

7 * 2 

Reveille in Washington (Harper & 
Bros., 83.50)— After intensive and 
fruitful research, Margaret Leech has 
given us this panoramic history of 


BS 


Deanna’s Singing Helps the Show 


Washington during the Civil War. 
Miss Leech has written a grand story 
of the pageant at the Nation’s Capital 
during those trying years, It is well 
worth reading. 





HOBBIES 





OR versatility as a hobbyist Charles 

Wallick, of Weeping Water, Nebr., 
is a strong contender. Ten-year-old 
Charles’ first collection began with a 
toy, one fuzzy gray elephant, that he 
played with when he was only “so 
big.” Since then, the elephants have 
mealtiplied until 125 take up living 
space in the Wallick home. But ele- 
phants weren’t enough. Next came 
collections of foreign and domestic 
stamps, tinfoil, airplane pictures, post- 
marks, match-covers, Indian head pen- 
nies and Lincoln head pennies. His 
penny collections are complete, save 
for the most expensive coins. 


- * . 


Fancy the hobby of V. W. Binderup, 
five-year president of the Nebraska 
Honey Producers Association, whose 
home is at Minden, Nebr. Mr. Binder- 
up is a retired city letter-carrier who 
now devotes all his time to the care 
and study of bees, which he keeps in a 
glass hive. Anyone who comes to view 
his collection of bees at his home not 
only has a chance to see the queen, 
drones and workers in the glass hive, 
but is also presented a sample of “pure, 
sweet clover honey, just as the little 
bees gather it from the sweet clover 
blossoms on the plains of Nebraska.” 
Mr. Binderup isn’t tee only one who 
enjoys his hobby! 

From the dumps of Wilmington, 
Del., a hobby was born! It so hap- 
pened that there John C. McElwain, of 
Wilmington, went looking for milk 
bottles, and he found bottles from 
Mexico, Montreal, London, Cork, Paris, 
Japan and Honolulu. Later he added 
to his collectidn a milk bottle from 
every state in the Union, and is now 
on the lookout for new and unusual 
bottles. The prize of his collection is 
an old green glass bottle, one of the 
oldest known milk containers. 











~ MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


It Started With Eve (Universa! 
One would hardly imagine even 
versatile Charles Laughton would 
tempt playing cupid, but he does a 
job as the bow and arrow boy 
Deanna Durbin’s latest picture. 
starts off as a senile millionaire \ 
one foot in the grave. His son (Ro! 
Cummings) injects a new interes| 
his life when, as a joke, he introd, 
a stranger (Deanna Durbin) as 
fiancee. The old Wall Streete: 
charmed with the ingenuous little 
check girl, decides he wants her as 
daughter-in-law. It is his connivin 
bring the two together and Dean 
singing that carry the show. Thi 
good family fare—and good com: 


*. * * 





Harmon of Michigan (Columbis 
This is the kind of film the kids 
enjoy at a Saturday afternoon : 
inee. Tommy Harmon plays hin 
in a role he has never attempted in 
ual life, that of a coach of a great fi 
ball team. Alumni out for victor) 


any price ask him to throw away his 
ethics, anything, just so his team wl! 
be on the long end of the score. Har- 


mon was tops as an all-American fi 
ball player, but he isn’t going to \ 
any Oscars by his performance h: 
Blond Anita Louise plays 


lunge at each other on the gridi: 
now and then. 


* * * 


Hold Back the Dawn (Paramount 


—Ketti Frings’ famous story has | 
none of its charm; indeed, it has be: 
embellished in its screen version. 7 
tale beautifully unfolded on the scré 


PATHFINDER 


opposit 
him, and a number of heavyweig!its 


centers around a dashing Europea 


who seeks refuge in this country. 
his plight he meets an Ameri 


schoolteacher in a Mexican  borier 
town and marries her, thereby facili- 


tating his entry into this country. 


loves his American wife deeply, bu 


almost has to give her up. But t! 
finally find peace in these Unite 
States. The handsome European 


French-American Charles Boyer. ©!\\ 


ia de Havilland is excellent, as usua 


as the wife, and all the suppor! 
roles are exceptionally well played. 


* * * 


One Foot in Heaven (Warsaer Br 


—This picture was filmed with the : 


operation of the Protestant Church 
is the heart-warming story of ev: 
in the life of a poverty-stricken mi! 
ter who got his first call from a sn 
Iowa village. Frederic March and M 
tha Scott are cast as the young n 
ister and his wife who have dedica! 


themselves to saving souls and helpin: 


others. Their two children as “p. k 
(preacher’s kids) must adjust th 


lives to a strange notion that minis 
ters’ children are “a little differen! 


There is real pathos—and not a lit! 
humor—in the dramatic life of ' 
Spence family. 
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READERS WRITE 





"Freedom to Work” 

Labor union dictators are allied with 
obligated politicians. When this alliance 
is broken we will get legislation beneficial 
to the masses instead of class and pres- 
sure groups. There is something wrong 
with a democracy that sanctions a closed 
shop. We have free speech and freedom 

f worship, so why should any man be 
denied freedom to work because of some 
union dictator? This is a real menace 
that Congress should remedy without 


ac lay. 


Syracuse, N. we 


G. D. Gould 


What Ruth Urbanus of Milwaukee says 

f labor unions in PATHFINDER of Sept. 
13 would, if entirely true, make them al- 
st ideal. But what about the thou- 
sands of coal miners in the Eastern dis- 
icts who recently struck because their 
wn elected leaders had decided to raise 
the amount of monthly and annual dues 
be collected by the employers and paid 
nto the union’s coffers? They surely had 
never voted in favor of any such action 
And what about a few disgruntled 

ion members taking things into their 
vn hands, especially in the case of a 
public utility, as in Kansas City recently, 
when the entire community was without 
electric service because of an unwarrant- 
trike of a very few union members, 
inst the orders of their elected 
ders? 


Warren S. Wood 


* * * 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Where is my freedom when I have to 
to a labor organization to get a job, 
the Government upholds forcing 
employer to refuse employment to a 
petent laborer unless he joins a 
n and pays large fees to the organi- 
mn? We are urged te do everything 
defense while the Government winks 
trikes which have prevented the build- 
of thousands of fighting units. Are 
labor union leaders running the Govy- 
ment or only our elective officials with 
vote complex? Most people are 
orable to honest labor unions but not 
cketeers, 
V. V. LeRoy 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gas Shortage 
| have just been listening to a radio 
gram about the shortage of gasoline 
| oil in the eastern states. It has only 
en about four years ago that the Gov- 
ment was limiting production because 
e large surplus. Now if there really 
shortage why doesn’t the Govern- 
t open some of the oil wells in Florida 
t have been capped when drillers were 
aid to go any deeper for fear they 
uld bring the oil in . . Why doesn’t 
icone investigate this? 
H. H. Brower 
akeland, Fla. 


Living Costs 
Through the daily press, Secretary Mor- 
enthau states that “labor is not a com- 
odity and therefore should have no ceil- 
‘ng price established on labor.” How- 
er, he states that “materials and farm 
roducts in particular should have their 
vrices curtailed or a ceiling placed on 
em promptly by legislative act.” I be- 
eve it would be of much interest to 
A THFINDER readers to learn what per 





cent industrial labor has advanced in the 
past 12 months, and the percentage it has 
affected the price of industrial manu- 
factured materials. Also the relation of 
the same as it affects the increase of agri- 
cultural products and in the end affects 
prices to the ultimate consumers. 
Dr. J. G. DuPuis 

Miami, Fla. 


Defense of Democracy 

To me democracy means a union of 
independent people united under one 
banner for protection of civil rights and 
freedom. Under the democratic system 
you can own your home, your business, or 
your shop, your farm, or your store. You 
can come and go when you please, do 
work you like, and rest and work when- 
ever you want to, under a united pro- 
tection. That is the foundation of de- 
mocracy, and as good citizens we have to 
be ready to defend it to the last man. 
And now our democracy is in grave dan- 
ger. We have to take a pnited stand be- 
hind the president of our great country, 
without regard to party affiliation, to de- 
fend our great democracy, the greatest 
country in the world. 

Nels K. Lybeck 

Winger, Minn. vas ase de 

I disagree with the letter of Mrs. Zubie 
Chopping that appeared in a recent issue 
of PATHEINDER.,. I too am a mother like 
Mrs. Chopping. I have seven children, 
three sons now living, but I believe the 
sooner- we get into this war the better. 
It will show Germany a lesson. It will 
also show England, our mother country, 
that she must respect our strength. I 
think when any of us see a friend being 
given a good thrashing and getting the 
worst of it we would take off our coat 
and help him. 

Mrs. E. M. Watts 

Silver Bay, N. Y. 


Propaganda in Movies 

I have just read your article in the Sept. 
27 issue of PATHFINDER on the senate 
investigation of the film industry. As for 
myself, “The Great Dictator” caused won- 
der. But succeeding motion pictures con- 
vinced me that there is that indirect form 
of propaganda in movies, the real ob- 
jective of which is not admitted. How- 
ever, I feel that the propaganda is “pro- 
preparedness,” not “pro-war.” Delays 
which have been caused by acts taken to 
insure safety of investments, profits in 
defense industries, and higher wages are 
inconsistent with a fear of imminent war, 

but not with a huge armament program. 

Grover C. Hougham 
Fort Collins, Colo. 





Guest Editorials 

With great pleasure I have read all of 
your Guest Editorials up to the present 
time, and while they are all written from 
a little different point of observation, 
they surely were written in a fine spirit. 
However, I believe that the one written by 
The Rt. Rev. James E, Freeman is one of 
the most important viewpoints thus far 
taken. Long live Bishop Freeman and 
his kind. 


D. C. Cope 
Marion, Ohio 
Or? Oo 
Many men nowadays object to women 
being called the “fair” sex—as it implies 
that men are unfair. 










For your youngster’s h 
from a cold, give FOLEY’'S, 
the delicious, non-narcotic, 
——— cough syrup 
that does not upset digestion. 
Amazingly quick .. . be- 
cause it aids child’s natural 
forces of repair in these 3 
vital ways: soothes throat; 
curbs coughing; and acts in- 
ternally to speed breaking 
j up of cough. 
Check your child's cough 
j before it gets worse! Check 
it with FOLEY’S—the 
j cough syrup that brings 
happy peace of mind to 
j thousands of mothers. 
Give your child FOLEY’S 
and you give quick relief, 
continuous comfort, a 
speed loosening of child’s 
cough. At all druggists, 30c. 


HONEY & TAR 
‘ROR CR CE. Ee ma een - 
LOM aleladelal« 


FOLEY’ 


Contains NO opiate 


Old Age Insurance 


Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
iaecensing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its licyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
a is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free wh 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited. 
so write today. 








BARGAIN CATALOG 


FREEM Tc 


lishers listed in our 47 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 820 pages. Old-time favorites 
—latest ‘best sellers.”” Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
tery, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send 

fer our new 1942 catalog, “Bargains in Books.” 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 104 


564-566 West Monree St., Chicago. Illinois 


wyeewe CHEAP OIL BURNER 


WHY COOK OR HEAT With COAL or WOOD 
Clean heat at small cost — Sipe eee ES STOVE, 









no dirt, ashes or drudgery. 
Burns low-priced, free flowing oi) = 
—no smal! openings to clog . 
30 DAYS TRIAL 25:2," 
efficiency. 
convenience and economical! oper- 
with each burner. 


ation. A Guarantee A - 
SPECIAL OFFER . Z will demonstrate and take 
derful Money Maker. Write auick—s posta! card 
UNITED FACTORIES, M-750 Factory Building 


Wen- 


orders. 
ill de. 
. Kanses City, Me, 


THE GIFT 


for boys and girls alike—tin school or 
college, in the military service or just 
Starting out in life. 


PATHFINDER 


supplies a real need—it widens the horizon 


of thought, brings frequent inspiration 
and enters lastingly into the reader’s 
consciousness. 

562 issues $1.00 — 156 Issues $2.00 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Horseshoe Fortune Teller 


Halloween witches and their caul- 
drons have already made their ap- 
pearance in the windows of many big 
city stores. So it is really time to begin 
to prepare for that gala Halloween 
party. 

Here is an amusing little game to 
supplement your fortune telling stunts. 
Called “Horseshoe Fortune Teller,” 
it is “played by throwing apples 
through a horseshoe. The horseshoe 
is hung in a doorway, toe down, four 
or five feet from the floor. Each guest 
is given three small apples to throw 
through the hanging shoe. If all three 
apples are thrown through the shoe 


Relief At Last 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 









LAST CHANCE 
MAGAZINE PRICES 


Money saved is money made, and you can really 

save money by ordering your magazines through 
PATHFINDER’S specially priced offers NOW— 
before prices are advanced. After November 10, 
when these offers expire, will be too late. 


CLUB NO. 402 


















Mother’s Home Life, 1 ¥r. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 1 30 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues + 
Value $2.00—You Save $0.70 
Comfort and Needlecraft, 1 Yr. 1 40 
Mother’s Home Life, 1 Yr. ce 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 1 Yr. ~~ 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Silver Screen, 1 Yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. $1 60 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Science & Discovery, 1 Yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.40 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 1 Yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.00 
Official Detective Stories, 1 Yr. 
Breeder's Gazette, 1 Yr. $2 00 
s 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.00 
MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW 


CLUB NO. 406 
Value $2.25—You Save $0.85 
Successful Farming, 1 Yr. 
Value $3.00—You Save $1.40 
American Poultry Journal, 1 Yr. $1 .60 
CLUB NO. 419 
True Story, 1 Yr. $2 0 
-00 
CLUB NO. 420 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 



















Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 1 ¥r. 
Household Magazine, 1 Yr. 
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CLUB NO. 414 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 1 Yr. 
Comfort and Needlecraft, 1 Yr 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 1 Yr. 













the thrower is to have excellent luck 
in all undertakings for the next year. 
If only two go through, that means 
moderate success. And if all three fail 
to go through the shoe, that denotes 
bad luck for the next year. 


————— _ eo 


Animal Imitation 

Here is a game that will prove pop- 
ular at group parties, especially where 
youngsters predominate. Prepare for 
it in advance by making a number of 
slips of paper with the names of vari- 
ous animals printed on them. They 
may be such names as dog, cat, lion, 
tiger, monkey, frog, cow, mule, and so 
on. When ready for the game place 
the slips of paper in a hat or box and 
pass them around so each player can 
draw one slip. Then each player (one 
at a time) must give an imitation 
(movement and sound) of the animal 
he or she selected. Suitable prizes 
may be given for the best three imita- 
tions. 





Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem, contributed 
by G. W. Lawrence, of Hutchinson, 
Kans., is as follows: A farmer was 
asked how many bushels of wheat he 
made to the acre. He replied: “Had 
the yield been 142 bushels more to the 
acre it would have been three-fifths as 
many bushels to the acre as [ had 
acres of wheat. Moreover, had it 
yielded that and had I sold it for 90 
cents per bushel, I would have had 
enough to pay off a $5,000 mortgage 
and the year’s interest on the mort- 
gage at eight per cent.” What did his 








BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





Greenfield, [a., hes as an attorney a 
MUSMAKER; as a clothier a CROOKS; 
as an auto dealer a SINNER; as a 
shoe dealer a JUSTICE, and as a 
cleaner a PIPER, 

C. A. BUMP is a physician in New- 
berg, Ore. 

Maj. Gen. KNOKOFF commands one 
of Russia’s armies on the eastern front. 

Charles E. TEACH is superintend- 
ent of San Luis Obispo (Cal.) City 
schools. 

Miss REED and Miss WRIGHT are 
teachers in the Spencerville, Ohio, 
school. 

LIDE & CHEATHAM have been 
druggists at Columbus, Miss., for many 
years. 

News item from an Iowa paper: 
Miss Cora DUESTER and Miss Dor- 
othy CLAY of Cedar Rapids visited 
Saturday with Mrs. C. C. GAY. 

Add marriages: Maxine SHEETS to 
Thomas SMOCK at Frankfort, Ind., 
and Miss Lora LAKE to Mr. WILL 
STRAIT at Tacoma, Wash, 


PATHFINDER 


wheat yield per acre? Answer je; 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The po 
try-raiser started to town with exact 
295 eggs in her basket. 


re 


Smiles 


Mother—If you don’t be a good 
tle boy ll call a policeman. 

Jackie—If you do, Ill tell him w: 
got a dog and no license for it. 


Suitor—Sir, er—that is, I would 
to—er—that is, I mean I have be 
going with your daughter now for {i 
years— 

Her Father—Well, 
want—a pension? 


what do 


Charlie—I like her taste in | 
fumes. 

Jack—Oh, I see—you’re led by 
nose, 


Edward (at movies)—Who’s that 
lady with the little wart sitting 
front of us? 

Catherine—Sh-h! Don’t talk so lo 
That’s her husband! 





Willie (whose father is a telepho 
engineer )—Mother, do they have tel 
phones in Heaven? 

Mother—No, dear. It requires engin- 
eers to build telephone lines. 


Boogy—Away out here in this deso- 
late country where there’s nothing go- 


—Halloween Party Fun— 





A Fortune Hunt For Your Crowd 


The witching hour on Halloween—and your 
hits a new high in spooky thrills as the crowd 
off, candle in hand, to hunt fortunes. 

Clever to arrange the hunt in ‘‘Safari’’ style, t 
your guests that they who dare the scariest sp 
win the best fortunes. 

Let your dark cellar be the Ghost’s Walk an 
hind your ghost (broomsticks and sheets) hide a 
saying: ‘“‘You have what it takes to win riches, 
love!”’ 

Many more games for Halloween—for all kir 
parties—are given in our 32-page booklet. Ha 
fortune games, team games, brain-teasers, ice-t 
ors: stunts to make you the most popular hoste 
own 














Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of “Part 
Games For All Occasions’’to PATHFINDER Hom: 
Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 


The following booklets are also available at 15 
each: 


No, 160—“Planning and Budgeting Your Wed 





No. 121—‘‘How To Improve Your Vocabulary. 
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Diner (crossly)—wW aitress, what are these 
black specks in my soup. 

Waitress (coylyJ—I don’t know, sir— 
inless they’re some of the vitamins they’re 
all talking so much about. 


ig on. I never know what to do with 
1\y week-end. 
Woogy—Why not put your hat on 


f 


Gladys—So you’re planning to go on 


© of those fall “mystery excur- 
ons”? 
Ben—Yes, I’m getting married to- 
orrow. 


Hubby—What is this you are serv- 
g, dear? Is it devil’s food? 
Wifey—Yes. I intended it for an- 
el food, but it fell. 


lubby—I’m sorry to have kept you 
aiting, Pete, but I’ve been setting a 
trap for my wife. 

Pete—Good heavens! Whom do you 
uspect? 

fubby—A mouse in the kitchen. 





SELF-TEST 





ry’ HE following questions are based on 
| material in this issue of PATHFIND- 
Rk. Answers will be found on the pages 
sted after each question. 


How big is Uncle Sam’s family? ..... 3 
Vhen ig Sees WORT. sicduccsvesccues 19 
w does Virginia rank in size and 
pulation with other states? ....... 15 
hat do letters ALCOA stand for?... 5 
blimps rigid or non-rigid? ...... 10 
o is Myron C, Taylor? ............ 4 

hich paint is more efficient on home 
diators—flat or metallic? ......... 17 
bees be shipped by express? 7 


es low blood pressure affect a per- 


vs driving ability? .......... cat 
10 is Australia’s new Premier? .... 6 
hen did the German airship Hinden- 

TQ WOPMT o.oo ens ; 11 


w much farm produce does the 
vernment now own? ...... 


)w many Americans live on farms? 4 
Vhat is the origin of word “morale”? 15 


the U. S. birth rate going up? ..... 18 
Vho is America’s No.1 LTA man? .... 11 
Can the President call off Congress- 

nal elections? ..... Sadie iets hikik a shel we 8 15 
Why is Joe McCarthy famous? ........ 12 
ho is George Stuart Benson? ...... 2 


ho you remember Tom Harmon? .... 20 


RHYME & REASON 


EALTH is, indeed, so necessary to all 

the duties as well as pleasures of 
life that the crime squandering it is equal 
to the folly; and he that for a short grati- 
fication brings weakness and diseases 
upon himself, and for the pleasure of a 
few years passed in the tumults of di- 
version and clamors of merriment, con- 
demns the maturer and more experienced 
part of his life to the chamber and the 
couch, may be justly reproached, not only 
as a spendthrift of his happiness, but as 
a robber of the public. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON 





Little I ask; my wants are few; 
I only wish a hut of stone 

(A very plain brown stone will do), 
That I may call my own; 

And close at hand is such a one 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


—HOLMES 
Nature gives to every time and season 
some beauties of its own; and from 
morning to night, as from the cradle to 
the grave, is but a succession of changes 
so gentle and easy that we can scarcely 
mark their progress. 
—DICKENS 
Patience is bitter, but its fruit sweet. 
ROUSSEAU 
The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest. 
—JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


*. * * 


It is noble to seek truth, and it is beau- 
tiful to find it. It is the ancient feeling 
of the human heart—that knowledge is 
better than riches; #nd it is deeply and 
sacredly true! 

—SIDNEY SMITH 

The nation that has the schools has the 

future. 
—BISMARCK 
After a day of cloud and wind and rain 
Sometimes the setting sun breaks out again, 
And, touching all the darksome woods with 
light, 
Smiles on the fields until they laugh and 
sing, 
Then like a ruby from the horizon’s ring, 
Drops down into the night. 
—LONGFELLOW 


* . 


Let the farmer forevermore be honored 
in his calling; for they who labor ifi the 
carth are the chosen people of God. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON 


. * * 


To believe in immortality is one thing, 
but it is first needful to believe in life. 
—R. L. STEVENSON 


* * 


Pride (of all others the most dang’rous 
fault) 
Proceeds from want of sense, or want of 
thought. 
—WENTWORTH DILLON 
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Adversity is the path of truth. 
—BYRON 
Let us keep God in our hearts and 
quiet in our minds, for though in the 
flesh we may never stand upon our edi- 
fice, we are building that which shall 
never be’ pulled down. 


—BOLTON HALL 





Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
& profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified cents a word; minimum 

19 words. ch initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 









AGENTS WANTED 








SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Name Cards to 

Classmates. America’s largest, fastest selling dis- 
play. Highest commissions. Your Cards Free, aft- 
cards, Box 235-K, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SELL “V FOR VICTORY” STAMPS. Send i0c for 
sample packet and full details. Edwards, 237 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York City. 


GENUINE FUR COATS—Prices amazingly low! Beau- 
ma Ceeaieaee Free! HMJ FUR, 150-F West 28th, 
ew York, 











PR poe eRe ALBUMS 
EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 

under transparency, ike glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ‘em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x 1ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size, Order now, only $1.69 each t- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book rv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
_____AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
STORIES REVISED; MARKETED. Details Free. 
Hursh, Box F-1013, Harrisburg, Penna. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BE FIRST LOCALLY servicing copyrighted Simplified 

Tax Compiling Bookkeeping System. Permanent, 
profitable franchise. Write, Thrif-Tee, Danville, 
lilinois. 


FARMS AND FARMLANDS 


GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, 

Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature and 
lists describing typical farms for sale. Specify state. 
J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR INVENTORS 
INVENTORS: Have You a Sound, Practical Invention 
for Sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 


Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 87, 
Washington, D. C. 








Teac age asin: iinet tite ores 


lh ar MEDICAL 
SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 
figure out what’s wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That's why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas. 


PILES. Permanent relief. $1. Nature's New Rem- 
edy. No further cost. Secret Service Ref’ Co., 48 
Linden St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
PILES?—Send for Eldredge’s 
Eldredge Co., Melrose, Mass. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Don’t 

delay. Sectire ‘Patent Guide’’——-Free. Write CLAR- 
ENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Attorney, 1K37 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. 
booklet “‘How To Protect Your Invention.”’ 

ligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Registered 

Patent Attorneys, 102-Y Barrister Building, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. FP. Randolph, 

Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 


OLD DENTAL PLATES remade with transparent life- 
like plastic. Free booklet. BEAUTI-PINK CO., 
Dept. 15, Union City, N. J. 
oe ___PHOTO FINISHING ae 
FPREE TRIAL—16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three 
lovely Hollywood enlargements and Free Leather 
frame with roll—25c, 20 reprints 25c; 100—$1.00. 
Overnight service, Lifetone Studios, L-3, Des Moines, 
Iowa 
8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 16 Ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc 


SONG BOOKS 


SONGS OF AMERICA for little Americans 

melodic stories of our nation and some of its 
heroes. Words and music, beautifully illustrated in 
patriotic colors. Plastic binding that will open flat. 
Playing and singing these songs will give the young- 
sters many happy moments and help them in under- 
standing the basic principles of Americanism. 25c per 
copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C.. 


__________ SONG POEMS WANTED i 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 

Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





Cones—$1.—Melrose 








____ STAMP COLLECTING 

33 DIFFERENT UNITED STATES—3c. Approvals. 
Utechts. 1143R North Keeler, Chicago 
VIEWS OF WASHINGTON 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS Large panoramic 

views of world’s greatest Capital—-White House, Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice Christmas, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin. or 
5 copies for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, D.C, 
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ATS ENN a Pema 


This Book May Save Your Life! 


Every home should have a copy of this valuable 900-page illustrated book—for quick ready, 
use before the doctor comes! It lists the symptoms and treatment of all common diseases 
in simple, easily-understood, easy-to-apply language. It contains significant information 
and practical advice on feminine hygiene and personal matters. Every section is written by 
an eminent specialist. Fully illustrated in detail. Originally selling for $7.50, a limited 
number of copies are still available at the unusually low price of only $2.49. 


REVISED EDITION 


A The MODERN HOME MEDICAL ADVISER }- 


4 


By Morris Fishbein, M. D. : 


Dr. Fishbein is the former 
head of the American Medical 
Association, and the present 
editor of the Association's 
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Arthritis 

The Blood and its 
Diseases 

Blood Pressure 

Care of Mother before 
and after Childbirth 

Care and Feeding of the 

Child 

Cancer 


Care of the Teeth 

The Common Cold 

Diabetes 

Diet 

Digestion and Digestive 
Diseases 

Diseases of the Heart 
and Circulation 


PRICELESS ADVICE 










by 24 famous physicians 


William W. Duke, M.D. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Morris Fishbein, M.D. 
Editor, Journal of Ameri- 
can Medical Association 

Newell C. Gilbert, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. of Medicine, 
Northwestern University 

Jacob P, Grocahill, M.D. 
Assoc. of Gynecol- 
ogy, Leyols Univ. 

Philip S. Hench, M.D. 
Mayo Clinic 

Raphael Isaacs, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. Internal Med., 
U. of Michigan 

Philip c. Jeans, M.D. 
Prof. of Pediatrics, lowa 
ion Univ. 





R. Tait McKenzie, M.D. 
Prof. of Physical Ed., 
Univ. of Penna. 

Milton M. Portis, M.D. 
Formerly Clinical Prof. of 
Med., Loyola Univ. 

Sidney A. Portis, M.D. 
Clinical Prof. of Méd., 
Loyola Univ. 

George K. Pratt, M.D. 


Recently of National Com- 
we ot Mental Hygiene, 


Thurman B. Rice, M.D. 
Assoc. Prof. of Bacteriol- 
ogy, Univ. of Indiana 


Arthur W. Stillians, M.D. 


Prof. of Dermatology, 
Northwestern Univ. 


- « . and many others! 
































Disorders of Menstruation 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 

The Foot 

Infectious Diseases of Childhood 


The Kidney, its Diseases and 
Disturbances 


Nervous and Mental Disorders 


Pneumonia 
Prevention and Treatment of In- 
fectious Diseases 
Rheumatism and Gout 
Rhythm of Menstruation 
and the Safe Period for the 
Prevention of Conception 
Sex Hygiene 
Sex in Middle and 
Advanced Life 
The Skin 
Tuberculosis 
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Venereal Diseases 


PUBLISHERS BOOK 
2414 Douglas Street, 


Medical my 
postage, on delivery. 
in every way after reading and using it for 7 days, I may 


return it to you and get my $2.49 back. 


case, we 


monthly Journal. The wealth 
of modern and practical advice 
which he has gathered here in 
this single great 900-page vol- 
ume is the work of some of 
the most outstanding American 
specialists. If you have ever had 
the helpless, hopeless feeling 
of not knowing what to do in 
an emergency—if you fear that 
you or your loved ones suffer 
from either real or imaginary 
ills—this book is one you will 
always want at arm's reach. Here 
is knowledge which you, as the 
head of a family, should have! 


Don’t take chances. You 
know you will need this book 
sooner or later. Make this val- 
uable, vital information yours 
now! Merely mail the coupon 
—without money—and The 
Modern Home Medical Adviser 
will be sent to you immediate- 
ly. Pay postman only $2.49, 
plus few cents postage, when 
he brings this book (in its 
PLAIN container) to your 
door. If, after reading it, 
and actually using it for 7 
days, you do not agree that it 
is a necessity in every home, 
return it and we will refund 
your $2.49 at once. Mail the 
coupon now! 


SERVICE, 


N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me (in a PLAIN container) the Modern Home 
I will pay postman $2.49 plus few cents 


If I am not satisfied with this book 


State......-cccce . 


Check here if enclosing $2.49 with coupon. In that 
will pay all postage charges, Same refund 
guarantee applies, of course. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Se ee Se 











